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PREFACE. 


The  title  of  this  little  work  sufficiently  explains  its 
purport.  It  does  not  aim  at  strictly  scientific  treatment 
of  its  subject  according  to  the  canons  of  any  linguistic 
system  at  present  in  vogue.  Pezzi's  review  of  the  varying 
conclusions  of  strict  scientists  does  not  encourage  an 
earnest  student  of  philology  to  put  much  faith  in  their 
glottologic  labours ;  and  when  he  learns  that  the  schools 
of  Curtius  and  Schleicher,  so  lately  of  paramount  autho- 
rity on  questions  of  Greek  and  Latin  etymology,  are  now 
pronounced  "  obsolescent "  by  an  eminent  Professor,  his 
faith  will  be  still  more  weakened.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer  much  progress  will  not  be  made  in  the 
analysis  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  so  long  as  the  error 
prevails,  that  verbal  roots  are  the  first  elements  of  lan- 
guage. Another  impediment  to  such  analysis  is  the 
insufficient  application  of  the  Celtic  dialects.  Nearly 
two  centuries   ago   Leibnitz  pointed  out   their   value   in 
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linguistic  research,  but  it  is  only  of  late  they  have  been 
taken  into  serious  account.  The  use  made  of  them  iu 
this  work  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  excessive  by  many, 
and  the  results  arrived  at  startling,  but,  however  start- 
ling they  may  appear,  they  are  not  hastily  put  forward, 
and  invite  a  calm  and  deliberate  investigation.  The 
several  parts  of  the  work,  which  is  but  the  output  of 
snhsecival  hours,  have  been  published  at  different  times, 
and  consequently  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
such  a  mode  of  publication. 


ERRATA. 

Page  19, 

line  12  for  Lith  read  Lirtb. 

„     65, 

,,    21    ,.    rXv;^yc  read  rXvATUf. 

,.  121, 

,,      7    „   is  read  aw. 

„   121. 

„    15    „   of  the  read  of. 

„  129. 

„    14    ,.    Huishai  read  Hushai. 

„  152, 

„      5    ,,   odhran  read  odhrann. 

ON 

SOME  OBSCURE  PREFIXES  OF  COMPOSITION 
IN  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


MUTILATED    FOEMS  OF   THE   PREPOSITION    vno. 


It  is  proposed  to  consider  in  the  following  pages  some 
obscure  prefixes  of  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
to  begin  with  some  mutilated  forms  of  the  Greek  prepo- 
sition vTTo.  This  preposition,  with  some  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  other  languages,  is  presented  to  us  by  Cui'tius  in 
his  great  work  on  Greek  Etymology  as  follows^  : — 

'^  VTTO,  virai,  under — Skt.  upa  as  adv.  thither,  as  prep, 
with  ace.  towards,  with  loc  to,  on,  with  instr.  with  (in 
the  sense  of  accompanying)  Zd.  upa  with  ace.  to,  with 
loc.  over — Lat.  sub,  subter, — Goth,  uf  sub,  O.  H.  G.  oha 
super. — Ch.  SI.  pa,  po,  secundum,  post,  po-duy  sub,  Lith. 
pa,  pOf  under,  after,  with — O.  Ir./o,  Cymr.  guo,  sub." 
To  which  others  might  be  added. 

To  some  of  these  forms  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  refer.  But  before  entering  on  our  more  immetliate  object, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  it  is  not  alwaj's  in  the 
oldest  languages  the  most  primitive  forms  are  best  preserved. 

»  Gr.  Et,  vol.  i.,  p.  361.     Peile's  Introd.y  p.  32. 
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Moreover,  as  Sanskrit  has  been  found  of  such  use  to  com- 
parative philology  by  preserving  modes  of  formation,  as  it 
were,  in  their  transition  state,  still  "  retaining  its  roots 
and  suffixes  and  formative  machinery  in  such  an  unsoHdified 
state  that  its  words  can  be  dissected  with  an  ease  unknown 
in  Greek  and  Latin" — so  a  somewhat  similar  state  of 
things,  though  in  a  less  degree,  exists  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  dialects,  and  in  them  modes  of  formation  or  com- 
position may  be  recognised  and  analysed  with  ease,  which 
may  serve  to  the  illustration  of  other  languages. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  in  connection  with  our  sub- 
ject, and  as  illustrative  of  it,  submit  to  analysis  the  Gaelic 
or  Hiberno-Celtic  compound 

Fo-duine^ — a  mean  mah, 

which  on  examination  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
the  first  being  the  prefix  /o,  which  is  used  as  a  preposition, 
and  in  those  Celtic  dialects  signifies  under,  whilst  the 
latter  part  is  the  Celtic  word 

Duine — a  many 

a  term  which  in  its  Gaelic  representative  should  be  famihar 
to  all  readers  of  the  novel  Waverley  as  forming  the  first 
part  of  the  oft-used  Gaelic  expression  for  a  gentleman,  and 
which  in  that  work  is  written  duinhe-icassel — the  literal 
meaning,  then,  of  the  whole  compound  Fo-duine  above 
mentioned  would  be  a  subman,  thence  a  mean  man,  a  foot- 
soldier,  &c. 

Now  the  prefix^b,  which  forms  the  first  part  in  the  fore- 
going compound,  and  which  in  the  Irish  language  appears 

*  Note  in  tliis  and  other  Ii-ish  words  the  aspiration  is  represented  hy  a 
dot  over  the  letters  instead  of  by  the  usual  h. 
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also  under  the  variant /a,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
formation  of  compound  words,  and  in  such  formation  has 
generally  a  diminishing  or  deteriorating  effect.  In  this 
respect  it  corresponds  to  the  usage  in  composition  of  the 
Latin  preposition  sub  and  tlie  Greek  vtto,  to  both  which, 
according  to  Curtius,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  directly  and 
undoubtedly  akin,  and  is  in  fact  but  an  abbreviated  though 
aspirated  variant  of  the  latter. 

Instances  of  its  use  in  composition  in  the  Hiberno- 
Celtic  dialect  may  be  observed  in  such  combinations  as 
the  following : — 

Fo-baile — a  suburb,  Fo-dobar — a  little  xcater, 

Fo-buille — a  slight  bloic,        Fo-maor — an  under  steward, 
Fo-gaot — a  gentle  breeze,       Fo-ruad — somewhat  reddish. 

In  some  positions,  however,  as  when  prefixed  to  a  word 
whose  first  vowel  is  weak  or  slender,  this  preposition 
assumes  the  form  foi,  according  to  a  well-known  rule  of 
the  Erse  language,  caol  le  caol,  leatan  le  leatan^  —  i.e., 
'  slender  to  slender,  broad  to  broad.' 

Instances  of  the  usage  oi  foi  as  a  prefix  maybe  observed 
in  such  combinations  as 

Foi- dearc— c^ear,  evident, 

Foi-dreac — a  little  image, 

Foi-leim — a  skip,  a  little  jump, 

Foi-lionad — a  supplement. 

In  all  the  foregoing  examples  the  second  })art  of  the 
compound  begins  with  a  consonant,  but  when  a  vowel 
happens  to  be  the  initial  letter  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
fo  disappears,  and  the  prefix  merges  in  the  simple  spi- 
rant / — as  in  fan,  faire,  fillim,  &c. 

It    may   further    be   remarked    in    reference    to    this 
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prefix,  whether  as  fo  or  /oi,  that  although  iii  most  cases  it 
has  a  diminishing  effect  in  composition,  jet  in  some  few 
instances,  on  the  contrary,  its  influence  is  rather  intensive, 
as  in  the  compound  ah'eady  given, 

Foi-dearc — dear^  evident, 

and  still  more  manifestly  in 

Fo-garac — noisi/,  clamorous. 

Now  a  fact  connected  with  Greek  and  Latin,  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  is  the  existence  of  a 
si  cellar  prefix  of  composition  in  both  languages,  although 
with  this  distinction,  that  whilst  in  the  Hiberno-Celtic  the 
prefix  in  composition  is  the  same  as  the  preposition  which 
it  represents,  iii  the  classical  languages  the  preposition 
suffers  mutilation  in  order  to  form  the  prefix.  Nor  will 
this  appear  altogether  strange  to  any  who  beai'  in  mind  the 
suggestion  of  the  German  philologist  Pott,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  numberless  stems  and  words  are  formed  out 
of  primary  roots  preceded  by  a  mutilated  preposition,  as — 
e.g.y  in  the  case  of  ttuZ^j^,  formed  from  ettl  and  e^uj. 
''  Relying  on  the  unquestioned  fact  that  such  mutilation 
is  found  extensively  in  Sanskrit  words  and  even  roots, 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  this  principle  of  corruption  has 
undoubtedly  operated  in  modern  lang^aages,  as  in  the  trans- 
muting of  £7ri(TK07roc  to  bishop  J  this  ingenious  theorist  on 
this  evidence  throws  this  process  back  to  Indo-European 
times."  ^  And  although  Curtius  ably  combats  this  sug- 
gestion, and  Peile  is  disposed  to  reject  the  theory,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  prepo- 
sitions, so  affected  as  the}^  ai'e  by  the  wear  and  tear  incident 

1  Peile'p  Introd;  p.  105. 
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to  the  constant  use  of  such  small  words,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  truth,  and  may  perhaps  receive 
confirmation  from  considering  the  prefix  in  question  as 
related  to  the  Greek  preposition  utto,  which  itself  is  by  no 
means  an  original  form,  but  has  suffered  very  serious 
mutilation  before  it  has  reached  its  present  guise  of  utto. 

Before,  however,  attempting  to  estabhsh  such  a  startling 
contention  as  this,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  a  disputed  point  which  has  some  relevancy  to  those 
initial  letters  which  Pott  and  others  are  disposed  to  regard 
as  non-radical,  but  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  stem 
by  accretion,  whether  from  mutilated  prepositions  or  other- 
wise, but  which  Curtius  and  those  who  hold  with  him  look 
upon  as  essential  parts  of  the  root.  The  point,  then,  is 
whether  certain  expanded  forms  are  the  result  of  accretion^ 
or  whether  certain  contracted  forms  are  the  result  of 
decay ;  and  though  Curtius  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
it  seems  very  questionable,  and  must  be  received  with  great 
reserve— in  fact,  both  operations  frequently  took  effect, 
and  sometimes  might  be  traced  in  the  same  word.  Thus, 
to  give  an  illustration  from  our  own  language,  the  English 
names  Prichard,  Powel^  Pugh,  Bevans,  are  confessedly 
derived  from  Richard,  IloioeU  Hugh,  and  Evans  by  a  pro- 
cess of  decay  from  the  Anglo- Welsh  forms  ap^Richard, 
ap'Howel,  ap-IIugh,  ab-Evans,  in  which  the  prefix  stands 
for  son.  In  the  resulting  names,  then,  whilst  the  stems 
received  a  labial  by  accretion,  the  compound  forms  lost  a 
vowel  by  decay,  so  that,  as  was  stated,  both  processes  are 
traceable  in  tlie  result. 

But  it  is  not  merely  at  the  beginning  of  words  that 
decay  takes  place,  but  also  in  the  middk^,  and  familiar 
instances  of  this  are  sui^plied  by  the  French  words  pere 
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and  mere  compared  with  the  Latin  'pater  and  mater,  and 
this  process  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  seeking  the 
origination  of  words.  A  somewhat  remai'kable  example  of 
it  is  presented  by  the  Cymric  word 

au — the  liver. 
In  this  contracted  state  it  seems  vain  to  look  for  a  com- 
posite origin  in  this  word,  but  it  happens  to  have  a  variant 
of  the  form  afu,  and  this  gives  the  clue  to  its  mode  of 
composition  when  compared  with  HiberDO-Celtic  com- 
binations with  hmde  =  i/eUoWj  as  if 

yellow  causing — i.e.,  bile  generating, 
for  occasionally  these  Celtic  dialects  interchange  words, 
and  thus,  while  the  Irish  river  Li  fey  finds  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  its  name  in  Welsh,i  the  Cymric  name  Llewel- 
lyn must  be  explained  from  Irish. ^ 

The  explanation  offered  of  the  Welsh  word  au  =  liver  will 
receive  confii-mation  from  the  analysis  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  words  denoting  the  same  organ,  and  which  are 
formed  on  similar  principles.  Thus,  taking  the  Latin  word 
and  di\'iding  it  as  : 

Je-cur=Me  liver, 

the  first  part  is  easily  recognised  as  derived  from  jan=gen 
or  jEv^to  produce,  whilst  the  latter  part  cur  may  be 
equated  ^sith  the  Sanskrit^ 

Gaura-s — yellow, 
which  is  connected  by  Corssen  with  the  Greek 

XoX)j — Bile,  gall, 
so  that  the  entire  compound  jecur  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  C}Tnric  term,  be  equivalent  to  *^  bile  generator." 

'  ajood.  2  a  fawn.  3  Gr.  Et.,  203,  s.  v.  xoXtj- 
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The  inflexion  jecinor-is  may  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  transposition  of  two  letters  as  being  a  substi- 
tute for  jenicor-is — i.e.,  for  jen-i-cor  the  middle  letter  being 
merely  a  union  vowel,  and  in  this  way  the  mode  of  com- 
position appears  still  more  plainly. 

In  the  Welsh  language  there  is  a  word  gawr,  denoting 
colour,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  colour  it  denotes. 
Richards,  in  his  Welsh  dictionary,  suggests  blue)  but  it 
may  have  signified  a  hue  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  gauras. 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  r]Trap  may  be  regarded  as 
abbreviated  from  rjir-Kapy  where  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  seems  air,  akin  to  the  Semitic  and  Celtic  ah, 
source  or  origin,  literally  father — and  the  latter  part  to 
gauras  above-mentioned,  or  to  Kop  =  hlack,^  so  that  in  this 
case  too  the  compound  would  have  an  analogous  meaning 
denoting  the  ^  source  of  hileJ' 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  some  modes  of  compo- 
sition in  forming  words,  we  return  to  our  previous  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  preposition  wtto,  which  we  contend 
is  not  itself  an  original  form,  but  has  suffered  mutilation, 
and  that  at  hoth  ends,  in  passing  from  the  piimal  preposition 
which  it  represents  to  its  present  condition.  That  it  is  so 
mutilated  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

The  existence  of  the  Latin  prepositions  super  and  suh, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  felt  by  Curtius  on  the  subject, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  their  Greek  correlatives  uttc/o 
and  viro  began  originally  with  an  initial  sibilant,  which 
afterwards   merged  in  an  aspirate  breathing.-     In  a  more 


'  In  Turkish  kara  =  black,  cf.  Kopr]=2)vpil  of  the  eye. 
'  The  chango  of  ;i  sibihmt  to  an  aspirate  suggests  that  the  sibilant  was 
represented  by  sh  instead  of  s  simply. 
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primitive  state,  then,  the  Greek  prepositions  must  have 
been  of  the  forms  o-uTrtp  and  o-utto,  and  even  these  latter, 
it  would  appear,  were  but  transitional  stages  from  still 
older  forms.  The  possibility  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
foiTQer  is  not  merely  suggested  but  confumed  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  found  in  another  Indo-European  dialect 
a  preposition  which  coiTesponds  with  the  Greek  virep  in 
signification,  and  which  is  written  with  an  initial  sibilant, 
appearing  in  Persian  as 

jjj  {zeber,  or  zahar) — above,  iqjon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Russian  the  preposition  correspond- 
ing to  uTTo,  whilst  it  wants  the  initial  vowel,  has  a  dental 

affixed  at  the  other  extremity,  appearing  in  that  language  as 

uoxb  {Pod)  =  Under, 

so  that  from  these  facts  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that 
still  more  primitive  forms  of  vtto  and  virep  were  originally 
represented  by 

SuTToS  and  2i>7rfp, 

or  rather,  as  the  Persian  analogue  above  given  and  the 
German  ilher  would  suggest  in  the  case  of  the  second 
preposition,  by 

2u7ro?  and  ^vj3ap. 

These  latter  forms,  moreover,  when  di^dded  in  this  way  as 

2i»-7ro3  and  2u-/3«jo, 
suggest  at  once  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  prepositions, 
and  show  that  they  are  in  reality  compound  forms,  the 
latter  element  in  each  denoting  the  stem,  whilst  the 
common  element  2u  represented  in  each  case  a  pre- 
position vdih  the  signification  of  at. 

That  the  initial  sibilant  in  the  Latin  word  super  repre- 
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sen  ted  a  mutilated  preposition  has  been  suggested  by  Pott, 
and  it  is  strange  that  a  writer  so  extremely  ingenious  on 
such  points  should  have  missed  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  when  on  the  brink  of  discovery. 

As  to  the  suggested  prepositional  Su  itself,  which  in 
form  and  meaning  approximates  so  much  to  the  German 
zu,  although  it  is  not  now  found  in  a  simple  state  in  Greek, 
it  may,  without  having  recourse  to  Sanskrit  or  Indo- 
European  forms,  be  deduced  from  either  of  two  Greek 
words,  although  it  may  be  doubtful  from  which  it  originally 
came.  It  might  come,  for  example,  from  the  preposition 
avY  =  with,  which  in  certain  compounds,  as  is  well  known, 
is  actually  represented  by  the  abbreviated  form  o-u,  as  in 
av^rireti),  du^uyoc,  &c.,  or  it  might  be  a  mutilated  fonn  of 
£<cr(D,  which  in  certain  cases  is  used  for  the  preposition  eig. 
Without,  however,  deteiTnining  which  is  the  more  probable 
origin,  it  may  be  observed  that  whilst  the  derivati(jn  from 
(Tvv  is  in  form  the  more  simple,  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
position agrees  best  with  the  derivation  from  eto-w,  and 
also  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  suggestions  of  Pott, 
as  mentioned  by  Curtius.^ 

But  although  the  initial  element  of  the  compounds  2u-7roS 
and  2u-|3ap  may  be  thus  explained,  it  is  yet  further  necessary 
to  account  for  the  stems  themselves,  which  are  respectively 
TToS  and  f5ap,  and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the 
first  presents  no  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  simply  the  base 
of  the  familiar  vocable  wovg,  wo^-og  being  equivalent  to 

TToS — a  foot; 

wdiilst  the  second,  which  is  less  obvious,  is  to  be  referred 

1  Gr.  Et.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. 
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to  an  obsolete  form  in  which  a  labial  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  guttural  in  Kap,  the  base  of  /capa/  a  head,  and 
which  is  represented  by 

j3a|0 — a  head, 
so  that  the  entire  complex  preposition  would  in  each  case 
respectively  be  equivalent  to 

'2v-7ro^=at  the  foot — i.e.,  under. 
2u-j3ajO — at  the  head — i.e.,  over,  above. 

In  assuming  a  stem  of  the  form  (5ap  with  the  signification 
assigned  an  undue  liberty  may  appear  to  be  taken,  yet 
some  evidence  of  its  probable  existence  could  be  easily 
offered,  and  for  the  present  it  may  be  accepted  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic 

Bar — a  head,  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  the  final  dental  in  SuttoS  in 
the  transition  to  vtto  will  present  no  difficulty  when  it  is 
remembered  how  often  a  final  d  disappeared  in  Latin  ;- 
and,  further,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  very  similar  case 
occurs  in  regard  to  the  Lathi  preposition  jprope=near, 
which,  whatever  other  origination  of  it  may  have  been 
suggested,  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  itself  a  compound 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  phrase  fvTroad,  at  one^s  feet,  being 
derived  from  the  combination 

Pro-pede — before  one''s  foot, 

an  idiom  to  denote  near  not  altogether  unknown  in 
English. 

Having  thus  seen  what  mutations  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  original  form  of  the  preposition  in  its  transition  to 

*  111  Turl:  ish  yu-Tcari  =  ahove.  '  Roby,  p.  49. 
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its  later  and  more  familiar  aspect  utto,  the  reader  will  not 
think  it  strange  that  other  mutations  were  possible,  and 
evidence  of  that  possibility  is  afforded  by  the  different 
guises  it  assumed  in  passing  into  the  various  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  of  which  examples  from 
Curtius  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  most 
apposite  to  our  piu-pose  of  these  examples  are  the  Lithua- 
nian pa,  po,  and  the  Old  Irish  /b,  which  has  been  already 
considered.  But  to  these  might  be  added  the  Swedish  p('>, 
which  enters  into  compounds  like  the  Celtic  /o,  and,  like 
it,  is  easily  detached  from  its  connected  stem,  as,  «.^.,  may 
be  seen  in  the  combinations 

Pii-finna — to  find  out, 

Pa-lassa — to  load^ 

in  which  the  compound  terms  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
variant  pa  to  the  stems 

Finna — to  find, 

Lassa — to  load. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  the  variants  of  vtt6  in 
other  languages  we  are  now  concerned  as  with  the  changes 
which  this  preposition  may  have  undergone  in  the  classical 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  specially  invited  to  the  asserted  fact  that  by  mutilation 
or  omission  of  the  initial  vowel,  although  such  omission  is 
generally  considered  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language,  it  became  occasionally  contracted  to  tto,  and  even 
at  times  to  tt,^  and  in  these  forms  entered  into  combination 
with  various  stems  to  constitute  new  compounds. 

That  there  was  a  prefix  of  the  form  po  in  Latin,  as  in 

'  The  forms  iro  and  ir  might  indeed  be  derived  from  a  tto  as  well  as  from 
UTTO,  but  the  analogy  of  other  languages  leads  to  the  conclusion  in  the  text. 
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pono  and  polleo,  from  the  stems  sino  and  valeo,  is  not 
disputed,  although  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  origin,  but  no  such  prefix  ha\^ng  been  recognised  in 
Greek,  we  will,  therefore,  at  present  confine  our  remarks 
to  that  language,  whilst  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
assertion  above  made  as  to  mutilated  forms  of  the  pre- 
position vTTo  have  foundation  in  fact. 

The  analysis  of  a  few  examples  will,  perhaps,  make  this 
plain,  and  for  this  purpose  let  there  be  adduced  the  follow- 
ing :— 

TToOeo) — to  desire,  ttoXvq — much,  manyj 

TToXiog — ^^ay?  hoari/  woXig — a  city. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  example, 

7ro0£w — to  desire, 

the  stem  appears  to  be  of  the  form  a0  or  £0,  both  which, 
however,  are  derived  from  a  more  expanded  form  a  £61, 
which,  though  not  now  found  in  Greek  in  the  signification 
desired,  may  yet  have  its  existence  inferred  from  various 
considerations. 

In  the  first  place  earnest  desire  is  expressed  by  panting 
for  anything,  as  in  the  well-known  passage,^  ^'As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God,"  in  which  the  word  that  appears  as 
panteth  in  one  version  is  represented  by  longeth  and 
desireth  in  another. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed  that  Curtius,  in 
his  great  work,^  remarks  how  frequently  the  letter  9  was 
used  as  a  formative  addition  to  present  tenses  in  Greek 
verbs,  as  in  teX-^-O-u},  (pa-B-O-u),  (pXey-i-O-o,  from  stems  in 

1  Ps.  xlii.  1.  "  Gr.  Et.  66. 
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which  this  letter  was  not  found,  as  in  TeXew,  (paw^  (pXeyw. 
Taking,  then,  as  an  illustration  the  connection  between 
<l>a(i)  and  (jta-E-O-d)  here  given,  we  may  from  an  established 
or  recognised  stem,  aw,  the  base  of 

ariiuLi — to  blow,  breathe, 

conjecture  the  existence  of  a  derivative  form 

a-i'O-u)^ — to  pant,  desire,  long  for, 

and  in  this  we  should  have  a  stem  of  the  form  suggested, 
atOy  with  the  desired  signification. 

But  some  further  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  order  to 
establish  its  possible  existence. 

Panting,  then,  was  expressive  not  merely  of  desire  or 
Imiging,  but  also  of  toil  and  exertion,  and  in  this  latter 
signification  from  the  same  stem  a^Q  came  the  derivative 
ae^Aoc,  contracted  into  the  more  familiar 

aBXog — toil,  struggle. 

Now,  on  the  same  principle  that  aeOXoc  was  formed,  being 
most  probably  shortened  from  aidtXog,  we  may  conceive 
that  from  the  signification  of  desire  attached  to  the  stem 
a€0  was  formed  a  verb 

atOeXw — to  desire, 

which  afterwards  being  contracted  into  aOtXw  became  by 
weakening  of  its  initial  vowel  the  parent  of  the  well-known 
verb 

iOtXu) — to  xcish,  desire, 

which  in  its  turn,  by  loss  of  its  initial  letter,  gave  origin 
to  the  later  form,  diXw. 

If,  then,  to  the  suggested  stem  aQ  be  prefixed  the  muti- 

'  Cf.  Turkish  Hava  =  ivind,  air,  love,  desire. 
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lated  prepositional  remnant  tt,  the  resulting  form  naO 
would  easily,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel,  issue  in  tto^,  the 
base  of 

TToOew^ — to  desire, 

or,  if  the  form  £0  be  taken  as  the  stem,  and  the  prefix 
TTo  be  attached,  the  resulting  combination  wo-iO  can  be 
supposed  contracted  into  irod,  and  so  giving  origin  to  the 
word  in  question. 

The  word  thus  formed  would  be  framed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  French  word 

Sou-haiter — to  wish,  long  for, 

the  first  element  being  the  abbreviated  preposition  son, 
from  sous — under,  and  the  latter  a  verb  apparently  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  Greek  aeO. 

A  still  greater  resemblance  to  this  stem  appears  in  the 
Cymric  compound 

Hir-aeth^ — earnest  longing^ 

although  the  aeth  in  this  word  is  generally  explained  to 
signify  pain  or  grief. 

The  next  example  in  the  list  is 

TToXioc — gray,  hoary, 
and  the  investigation  of  its  stem  is  alike  interesting  and 
instructive  in  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  This  word  TroXtoc 
is  frequently  used  by  Homer  as  an  epithet  of  the  sea,  and 
it  is  to  a  word  expressive  of  the  sea  we  must  refer  its  origin 
in  order  to  perceive  how  suitable  and  descriptive  it  was. 
Now  this  reference  might  be  made  in  either  of  two  ways, 

^  Cf.  fxo9-cg  for  afi-oOog  from  the  stem  ae9  in  the  sense  of  toil,  struggle, 
thence  dhi,  tumult.     In  Welsh  amaeth-u=^to  till. 
2  Cf.  addai  =  longing,  desire. 
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but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  appropriate. 
The  first  and  easiest,  if  the  aspirate  be  neglected,  is  as 
follows  : — From  the  Greek  term  aXg — the  sea,  comes  the 
derivative 

aXiog — marine,  pertaining  to  the  sea, 

and  by  prefixing  the  abbreviated  preposition  tto  or  its 
representative  tt  to  this  word  aXiog,  the  resulting  com- 
pound would  be  either  -rro-aXiog  or  naXiogy  in  the  former 
case  leading  by  contraction  to  TroXiog,  and  in  the  latter, 
by  mutation  of  the  strong  vowel  for  a  weaker,  issuing  in 
the  same  resultant  form — namely, 

TToXiog^ — somewhat  sealike,  gray,  hoary. 

The  second  and  more  difficult  way  of  accounting  for  the 
stem,  and  which  yet  seems  preferable  to  the  former,  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  there  existed  formerly  in  Greek 
another  term  denoting  sea  of  the  form  Xt,  which,  tliough 
now  obsolete,  has  yet  left  traces  of  its  existence  in  deriva- 
tive forms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  finds  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  Erse  and  Gaelic 

Li — the  sea. 

Now  in  these  latter  lan^ua";es  is  also  found  the  term 

Dat  {dah) — colour^ 

a  word  which  is  occasionally  used  in  forming  compounds, 
as,  e.g.,  in 

lol-dat-ac =0/ man?/  colours. 

In  this  combination,  however,  the  initial  dental  of  the 
word  being  aspirated  loses  its  sound,  so  that,  as  far  as 
direction  for  utterance  is  concerned,  it  miglit  be  written 

'  Which  should  be  ^oXiog,  taking;  the  aspirate  into  account. 
B 
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at  instead  of  dat,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  can  be 
easily  understood  how  an  original  combination  of  the  form 

Li-dat — sea-colour, 

became  transmuted  into  the  later  and  shorter  form  Hat 
with  the  same  sicrnification.  But  in  Hiberno-Celtic  is 
still  found  the  compound  adjective 

Liat — gray,  hoary, 
bearing  the  very  signification  attached  to  the  Greek  term 

TToXioc — gray,  hoary^ 
a  term  which  was  possibly  formed  in  this  way.     From  the 
obsolete   stem   \i — the   sea,    came  a  derivative  adjective 
like  clXloq — namely, 

\loq — marine,  sealike, 

and  from  this  latter,  by  prefixing  the  mutilated  preposition 
TTo  with  the  force  of  the  Latin  suh^  came  the  word  in 
question — namely, 

TTO-Xioc — somewhat  sealiTce,  gray,  hoary. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  sug- 
gested obsolete  vocable 

Xt — the  sea, 
may  be  adduced  the  derivatives 

Xi-jirjv — a  harbour,  sea  mouth, 
Xi-fjLvri — a  salt  lalce,  a  small  sea, 
\l-9oq — a  stone,  sea  stone  ? 

the  first  of  which  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Scandinavian 

Hafen — a  haven  or  harbour, 

from  the  stem 

Haf — the  sea, 
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or  the  Cymric 

Moreb — a  haven, 
from 

Mor — the  sea. 

In  the  second  the  termination  fivt]  is  contracted  from  fiivri, 
in  which  the  stem  fiiv  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  Latin 
minuo  and  of  the  Greek  ^ivvdoq. 

In  regard  to  \lQoq  it  may  be  observed  that  the  accretive 
B  or  th,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  stem,  finds  a  counter- 
part in  Anglo-Saxon  derivatives  from  a  kindred  stem,  as 
may  be  seen  in  such  words  as 

Lith — a  fleet, 
Lith-an — to  sail, 
Lith-man — a  seaman. 

But  furthermore  it  may  be  noted  that,  although  the 
term  hoary  be  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the  sea  under 
certain  aspects,  as  when  its  foaming  billows  constitute  its 
most  striking  feature,  yet  another  aspect  of  the  deep  is 
denoted  in  Homer  by  the  epithet  otvoTra,  from 

oLvo^p — wine-coloured,  dark, 

expressive  of  the  dark  livid  colour  which  the  sea  often 
bears.  Now,  whilst  in  Greek  and  Celtic  the  sea  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a  colour  suggestive  of  its  hoary 
aspect,  in  Latin,  on  the  other  liand,  it  lent  its  appellation 
to  a  colour  expressive  of  its  darker  hue,  denoted  by  oti^oi/-, 
as  appears  in  the  derivation  from  the  stem, 

Li — the  sea, 

of  such  Latin  words  as 

Liveo — to  he  dark  blue,  i.e.,  sealike, 
and  its  derivative, 
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Lividus — Livid,  dark  blue. 

The  same  stem  Li  and  in  the  same  signification  may  per- 
haps be  detected  also  in 

Litus — shore,  hound  of  the  sea, 
and  possibly  too  in 

Limus — mud,  sea  slime, 

although  ^vith  regard  to  this  last  word  it  may  be  observed 
that  Curtius^  more  than  hesitates  to  connect  it  with  the 
same  term  li,  fi'om  which  he  would  derive  Xi/uu^v,  Xt/uLvrj, 
and  even  Xetjuwv,  and  which  he  considers  to  signify  to 
drop,  flow,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  different  derivation  of  liveo  from 
that  above  given  is  suggested  by  Corssen,  who  assumes 
for  it  an  adjective  stem  of  the  form  pli-vo,  identical, 
according  to  him,  with  the  Ch.  SI.  pla-vu=albus,  whilst 
Curtius  is  disposed  to  connect  the  word  with  the  Greek 
TToXioc,  and  w^ith 

TTfXXoc — swarthy, 
and  with  the  Latin 

Vvilhis— dark. 

But  both  forms  may  be  derived  from  aX,  the  base  of 

aXg — the  sea, 

by  the  initial  adjunct  of  the  mutilated  prefix  tt,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  the  coloui'  referred  to  is  that  denoted  by 
the  Homeric  term  otvoi/^. 

Before,  however,  leaving  the  subject  of  the  stem  now 
under  consideration  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  attempt  to 
trace  it  up  to  its  ultimate   Indo-European   root,  which, 

1  Gr.  Et.,  p.  368. 
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according  to  Curtius,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  form  W, 
to  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  corresponded  an  obsolete 

form 

ap^ — to  flow. 

This  latter,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel  and  transposing  of 
the  liquid,  becomes  the  base  of 

|0£w — to  flow, 

a  result  which  might  also  arise  from  the  form  ri  by  simple 
change  of  vowel,  whilst  from  the  same  stem  n,  by  change 
of  liquid,  would  originate  the  term 

\i — the  sea ; 

and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  form  ap,  by  the  same 
change  of  liquid,  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  the  stem 
aX,  the  base  of 

oXq — the  sea ; 

and  still  further  from  the  same  form  ap,  by  prefixing  the 
common  prepositional  af.i  for  an(l>L,  may  be  derived  the 
compound  form 

aixap  {  =  afi(l)i-pE(jj)  =  to  flow  around, 

from  which  latter,  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel,  there 
results  the  stem  juajO,  the  base  of  the  Latin 

Mare— ^Ae  sea^  circumambient  fluid, 

which  Max  Miiller,-  indeed,  would  derive  from  a  very 
different  source,  connecting  it  with  his  favourite  root  mar, 
which,  according  to  him,  signifies  ''  to  crush y  to  pound,  to 
destroy  by  friction.''^ 

The  next  example  in  the  list  to  be  considered  is 

TToXuc — much,  many. 
1  Max  Miiller's  Lect.,  2nd  Series,  p.  31G.  "  Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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This  word  is  referred  by  Curtius  to  a  root  ttXc,  and  is 
compared  by  liim,  amongst  other  forms,  with 

Skt.,  purus — much  (Vedic  pulus) ;  Old  Persian,  parus ; 
Gothic,  filu — much ;  Old  Irish,  il — much ; 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  connection  that 
exists  between  several  of  these  various  forms,  but  yet  not 
easy  to  do  so  unless  on  the  principle  suggested  of  an  initial 
labial  prefix  representing  a  mutilated  preposition.  To 
understand,  then,  the  origination  of  the  Greek  word  iroXvg — 
much,  or  many,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Greek 
language  there  was  an  ancient  stem-word  expressive  of 
number  of  the  form  aX,  a  stem  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
derivatives 

aX-riQ — thronged,  crowded; 
aX-tg — in  crowds,  abundantly. 
Combining,  then,  this  stem  without  regarding  the  aspirate 
with  the  prefix  tto,  the  result  would  be  a  compound  of  the 
form  TTo-aX,  w^hich  might  be  contracted  into  ttoX,  and  form 
the  base  of  ttoXvq  ;  or  else,  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  being 
ehded,  the  combination  would  result  in  the  form  TraX,  which, 
by  the  ordinary  weakening  of  the  vow^el,  w^ould  issue  in  ttoX, 
the  base  of  ttoXvq — much.  But,  as  was  seen,  the  liquid  X  in 
this  word  is  represented  by  p  in  the  Sanski'it  and  Old  Per- 
sian puras  and  parus,  and  in  order  to  connect  these  variants 
with  the  Greek  ^ve  must  suppose  another  form  of  the  stem- 
word  aX,  and  sucli  a  form  may  be  easily  traced  under  the 
guise  of  ap. 

In  fact^  it  would  seem  that  there  was  in  the   parent 
language  of  Greece  a  stem-word  equivalent  to 

ap — to  lead,  guide,  rule, 
and  such  a  stem-w^ord  actually  appears  in  the  Hibemo- 
Celtic,  where  is  found 
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ar — leading,  guiding, 

and  this  stem,  though  not  found  in  Greek  in  its  simple 
form,  may  yet  be  recognised  in  the  derivative 

a/o-^-w — to  rule,  govern,  he  chief. 

This  stem  would  appear  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
shepherd's  office  of  leading,  guiding,  and  driving  his  flock, 
and  thence  transferred  to  ruling  or  guiding  people,  in 
correspondence  with  the  notion  suggested  by  the  Homeric 
phrase  applied  to  kings,  Trotjucvfc  Aawv,  "  shepherds  of  the 
people^'^  but  as  from  ayw — to  lead — came 

aytXi] — a  hei'd, 

so  from  the  idea  of  herd  or  drove  came  that  of  number,  and 
this  sense  also  attached  itself  to  the  stem  ap.  Thus  we 
have  in  Greek 

ap-SfxoQ — number, 
in  Hibemo-Celtic  the  verb 

air — number, 
in  Teutonic 

Heer — a  host,  anny, 

and  in  Latin,  recurring  more  to  the  original  idea, 

Ar-mentum — a  herd. 
To  the  stem  ap  it  will  be  needful  to  recur  at  some  lengtli 
in  considering  tlie  next  example,  but  for  the  present  no 
more  need  be  said  than  that  by  comliination  with  it  of  the 
prefix  represented  by  tt  was  formed  irap,  the  base  of  the 
old  Persian 

Parus — much,  many ; 

and  from  the  same  base,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel,  came 
the  Sanskrit 

Purus — mucli : 
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whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vedic 
Pul-us — much, 
was  derived,  Hke  the   Greek  ttoXvc,  from  combination  of 
the  same  prefix  with  tho  stem  aX,  the  variant  of  ap,  and 
which,  with  the  signification  of  number,  may  be  traced  in 
numerous  derivatives. 

For  instance,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel  the  stem  aX 
degenerates  to  fX,^  and  passing  through  the  variant  u\ 
assumes  also  the  form  iX,  and  in  this  guise  becomes  the 

base  of 

IX-7J — a  crowd,  throng, 

a  term  which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  signified  literally  a 
drove,  and  is  to  be  derived  from  aX  in  the  sense  of  driving, 
and  not  from  £(Xw,  to  roll  together,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  another  variation  of  the  vowel 
the  stem  aX  was  changed  to  oX,  and  adding  to  this  the 
determinative  letter  ^,  the  result  was  oXx,  and  by  metathesis 
o^X,  the  base  of 

o^Xoc — CL  crowd,  multitude. 
The  stem  oX,  however,  was  not  as  prolific  in  results  as  was 
i\  whether  in   Greek   or    in  other   Indo-European   lan- 
guages, and  some  of  these  latter  will  now  deserv' e  attention. 
In  the  first   place,  then,  the  form  tX  suggests  at  once 
resemblance  to  the  Hiberno-Celtic 
n — many, 
as  well  as  relationship  also  to  the  Moeso-Gothic 

F-il-u — many, 
and  to  the  German 

Viel- — much,  many. 

1  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 

2  A  different  combination — viz.,  a  sibilant  with  the  stem  al — gives  the 
result  zahl — number.     From  the  sibilant  comes  the  aspirate. 
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But  although  in  its  original  application  the  stem  aX  or  its 
variant  iX  may  have  denoted  a  crowd  or  many  in  general, 
yet  in  various  languages  a  restricted  sense  has  been  assigned 
to  it  as  expressive  of  a  particular  definite  number,  and  this 
has  been  effected  by  attaching  to  it  certain  determinating 
letters,  though  whence  these  letters  originated  may  be 
uncertain,  whether  from  abbreviated  prepositions  or  muti- 
lated independent  words.  Thus  the  Greeks  by  prefixing 
the  guttural  ^  (possibly  a  representative  of  ek)  arrived  at 
the  derivative 

■)(^-i\-ioi — a  thousand^ 

whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latins,  in  common  with  the 
Celts,  prefixed  a  labial  (a  possible  abbreviation  of  a^xa  or 
Ojuou,  cf.  o/diXog),  and  thence  resulted  such  forms  as 

Mil 

Mille^ 

Some  languages,  however,  chiefly  of  an  Easteni  type, 
instead  of  prefixing  a  letter  to  this  stem,  or  some  variant 
of  it,  in  order  to  denote  ten  hundred,  seem  to  have  preferred 
postfixing  one,  and  hence  resulted  such  forms  as  the  Maltese 

Elf — a  thousand, 

and  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 

Eleph- 1 
,y\       >  =a  thousand. 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  many  not  unnaturally  gave  rise  to 
that  of  fulness  and  filling,  but  to  express  the  latter  signi- 
fication there  was  generally  a  labial  or  a  labiodental  pre- 

'  In  Turkish  hin  =  a  thousand.     Cf.  Welsh  buna — a  million. 
'  lu  iEthiopic  the  correspoudiug  term  deuotes  (en  thousand. 


]    Y  =a  thousand. 
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fixed  to  the  stem  aX  or  to  some  modified  variant  of  it,  and 
thus  we  are  led  both  to  the  Hebrew 

wbD  {male)— to  filly 

and  to  the  Greek  irXe,  the  base  of 

ttAe-oc — fuUf 

as  well  as  to  our  English  fi.ll  and  its  Teutonic  relatives. 

But,  perhaps,  it  '\^ill  be  objected  that  the  root  of  the 
Greek  word  ttXeoq  is  of  the  form  nap,  and  that  bv  trans- 
position, weakening  of  the  vowel,  and  change  of  liquid  the 
transformation  to  its  present  shape  was  effected.  Yet  even 
admitting  such  a  transformation,  the  derivation  above 
given  may  be  received,  as  it  appears  from  the  derivatives 
that  the  original  form  of  the  stem  was  ap,  and  not  wap. 

But,  further,  the  notion  of  number  gave  rise  to  that  of 
variety,  so  that  the  stem  ar  in  this  latter  signification  may 
be  connected  with  the  Latin 

Var-ius — varied,  multiform^ 

and  that  this  Latin  term  varius  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
stem  ar  =  many,  rather  than  to  the  usually  suggested 

Var-us — crooked, 
will  appear  from  some  analogous  derivatives  from  the 
variant  form  aX.  This  latter,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
becomes  in  Hiberno-Celtic  of  the  form  il,  but  a  variant 
of  this  latter  in  the  same  language  assumes  the  guise  of 
iolj  whence  the  verb 

lol — vary,  change. 

Moreover,  in  this  latter  shape  and  with  similar  signifi- 
catioUj  it  may  be  traced  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Latin  by  prefixing  the  softer  spirant  to  the 
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stem-form  iol,  the  result  arrived  at  is  viol,  the  base  of 

Viol-are — to  variegate, 
as  the  verb  is  used  in  the  well-known  passage  in  VirgiP — 

"  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro" 
"  Si  quis  ebur" 

where  the  sense,  indeed,  is  obvious,  but  where  generally 
the  attempt  is  made  to  force  that  sense  from  another  verb 
of  different  origin — namely 

Violare — to  act  with  violence ; 

and  yet,  if  the  Latin  verb  in  VirgiFs  usage  of  it  in  the 
passage  cited  be  compared  with  the  Celtic  verb  above 
adduced — namely 

loP — vary,  change, 

or  with  the  Greek  compound 

a-toX-ot,* — varied, 
a   word   wherein    the    initial   vowel   is   merely   intensive 
whilst  the  stem  is  lo\,  the  origin  and  sense  will  be  alike 
established. 

Furthermore,  the  transition  stage  betwixt  the  original 
stem  a/0  and  the  ultimate  resultant  l\,  a  stage  denoted  by 
the  form  aX,  may  be  traced  not  merely  in  the  terms  aX-rjc 
and  a\-iQ  already  cited,  and  where  the  signification  implied 
is  number,  but  also  with  a  labial  prefixed  and  the  significa- 
tion of  variety  in 

^akioq — varied,  dappled. 

Whence  the  labial  originated  may  be  doubtful,  but  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  a  substitute  for  a  mutilated  form  of  a/x^ — i,e., 

'  vEneid,  xii.,  67. 

'  Could  a  kindred  stem  enter  into  the  Latin  word  Ilar-iol-us — a  sooth- 
sayer in  an  unfavourable  sense  ? 
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for  ju0,  but  on  this  we  cannot  be  positive.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed  here  that  it  is,  perhaps,  to  this  transi- 
tional form  aX  in  the  sense  of  many,  or  rather  to  its 
transposed  representative  Aa,  for  it  is  well  knowm  how  the 
liquids  transpose  their  adjoining  vow^els,  that  should  be 
referred  the  derivation  of  the  much-disputed  vocable 

\aoQ — the  people, 

and  in  this  view  the  term  will  be  simply  equivalent  to  the 
well-known  phrase 

bi  TToXXoi — the  many. 

What  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  a 
similar  sicrnification  mav  be  evolved  from  the  Latin  word 

Populus — the  people, 

a  term  which  may  be  analysed  as  follows  : — The  first  syl- 
lable is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  reduplication,  so 
that  the  base  of  the  w^ord  is  to  be  sought  in  the  syllable 
pul,  as  the  final  syllable  is  non-radical.  But  this  base  pul 
itself  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  compound  form,  resulting,  like 
the  Greek  -rroKvq  and  the  Vedic  pulus,  from  combination  of 
the  labial  prefix  -with  the  stem  aX  or  one  of  its  variants, 
and  as  the  Latins  aff'ected  the  vowel  u  on  many  occasions, 
issuing  in  the  guise  of 

Pul — very  many, 
and  so  fomiing  the  base  of 

Po-pul-us — the  many,  the  j^eoph. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  composition  and  derivation 
of  the  Greek  word 

TToXvQ — much,  many, 

will  serve  to  introduce  the  consideration  of  the  last  example 
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in  the  list — namely, 

TToXig — a  city. 

With  regard  to  this  word  it  may  be  observed  tliat,  according 
to  high  authority,  it  cannot  be  disconnected  from  the  Indo- 
European 

Pura— a  citi/y 

and  Curtius  considers  both  words  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  Indo-European  root — namely, 
Par — to  fill. 

Admitting,  however,  the  kinship  of  the  two  words,  and 
that  tlie  notion  of  filling  was  fundamental  in  each,  still 
this  notion  may  be  arrived  at  in  both  cases  by  attaching 
the  prefix  in  question  to  the  stem-words  already  considered 
under  the  guise  of  aX  and  ap,  and  with  the  signification  of 
7)1(111}/,  the  combination  in  the  former  case  giving  origin  to 
the  Greek  iroXig,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  Indo-European 
Pura. 

Plausible,  however,  as  such  a  derivation  may  appear, 
another  may  be  suggested  which  appears  more  appropriate 
to  the  idea  implied  in  the  word  toivn  or  citi/  than  that  of 
filling,  and  which  yet  may  be  deduced  from  the  same 
stems. 

It  must,  then,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greek  word 
TToXtc  referred  especially  to  the  arx,  or  citadel,  and  hence 
the  idea  involved  is  that  of  a  protected  and  fortified  place,^ 
whilst  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  signification  can 
be  evolved  from  the  stem  in  question.  Now  Curtius  refers 
to  the  so-called  roots  apK  and  oXk  the  Gothic  alhs,  vaog, 
tE/oor,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealh-stede  =  palatium,  as 
being  protected  places.      He  does  not,  however,  seem    to 

»  Curt.  Gr.  Et.,  i.,  350. 
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remember  that  even  apK  and  qAk  are  but  secondary  roots 
formed  by  means  of  a  determinative  k  from  the  older 
forms  ap  and  aX. 

What  these  latter  were  originally  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  as  in  the  Welsh  lans^uacre  is  found  the  term 

Blaen — point,  end,  top,  foremost  part, 

giving  origin  to  the  derivatives 

Blaen-u — to  outstrip,  he  firsts 
Blaen-or — leader,  chief, 

so  it  seems  probable  that  the  root  ap  in  its  first  or  primary 
sense  denoted  something  pointed,  and  from  this  significa- 
tion all  the  secondaiy  meanings  flowed  somewhat  in  this 
way  :— 

1.  A  point,  end,  top,  head,  chief. 

2.  A  goad,  driving,  guiding,  conducting,  ruling, 

3.  A  drove,  number,  to  count,  tell,  estimate. 

4.  To  guard  a  flock,  to  watch,  ward  off,  repel. 

5.  A  guarded  place,  fold,  fence,  enclosure,  to  enclose. 

All  these  several  significations,  indeed,  may  not  be  obvious 
in  one  single  language,  but  a  careful  comparison  of  several 
will  show  that  all  may  be  derived  from  this  proHfic  root,  as 
well  as  many  more  besides.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
attempt  to  trace  them  all ;  yet  a  few  may  be  pointed  out 
by  way  of  illustration. 

From  the  root  ap,  then,  by  attaching  determinative 
letters  such  as  -y,  k,  or  \,  secondaiy  foims  are  deduced  in 
a  way  not  unusual,  and  thus  we  have — e.g. 

ap'K-eu) — to  suffice, 
ap-K-E(jj — to  keep  off. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  connection  between  these  two 
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diverse  meanings  of  the  apparently  same  verb  as  usually 
explained ;  the  diversity,  however,  may  be  accounted  for 
without  difficulty  by  referring  the  former  of  the  two  to  the 
idea  of  number  suggested  by  the  drove,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  guarding,  suggested  by  the  protection  required  for 
the  flock  or  herd. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  the  secondary  forms 
ap-\-(i) — to  begin, 
ap'\-u) — to  rule, 
requiring  some  explanation  of  their  connection  with  the 
same  stem — the  former  being  easily  derived  from  ap — a 
point,  and  the  latter  being  deduced  either  from  the  notion 
of  headship  or  of  guiding  and  conducting. 

The  Sanskrit  word  arh — worth,  which  Curtius  refers  to 
the  same  root  as  apx^y  ^^''^Y  be  traced  to  the  sense  of 
estimation  found  among  the  secondary  meanings  of  the 
stem- word  ap. 

Moreover  as  from  the  stem  ap  came  the  derivative  form 
apK,  SO  from  this  latter  by  weakening  of  the  vowel  came 
epK,  the  base  of 

£p-K-og — enclosure. 

In  a  similar  way  from  a  strengthened  form  of  sp,  which  is 
itself  but  a  weakened  representation  of  ap,  came  in  the 
sense  of  numbering, 

tip-(i) — to  tell,  count,  number, 
with  which  may  also  be  compared 

up-ix) — to  connect^  unite, 
as  derived  from  the  same  stem,  but  in  a  sense  more  allied 
to   the  original    meaning — the    idea  of   connecting  being 
derived  from  the  pinshaped  or  pointed  fibula  used  to  con- 
nect or  fasten  the  dress. 
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On  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  strengthened  stem 
eip,  by  addition  of  a  weak  determinative,  came 

eip'j-uj — to  restrain^  fence  off, 
that  notion  being  derived  either  from  guarding  the  flocks 
or  from  the  stakes  used  to  protect  the  folds. 

Once  more,  as  by  change  of  Hquid  the  stem  ap  passed 
into  the  form  aX,  so  from  this  latter  was  formed  the 
secondary  stem  aXfc,  the  base  of 

aX-K-£w — to  ward  off ; 
and  from  another  secondary  stem  aXy  by  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  came  aXfy,  the  base  of 

aX-£7-w — to  guard,  care  for ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  from  this  latter  by  dropping  the 
initial  vowel  came  the  verb 

Xej'Uj — to  speak — i.e  ,  to  count,  tell, 
a  verb  which  Lobeck  connects  with  aX^yw,  although  Cur- 
tius^  has  doubts  on  the  subject. 

But  whilst  the  foregoing  and  many  other  derivatives, 
such  as  the  verbs  signifying  to  plough  and  to  row,  may  be 
traced  in  Greek  to  this  root  ap,  not  a  few  also  in  Latin 
may  be  observed  to  take  origin  from  the  same.  Thus 
from  the  sense  of  driving  assigned  to  the  root  came  in  that 

language 

Ar-mentuni — a  herd ; 

and  from  the   secondary  form  arg  by  change  of   vowel 
came  in  the  same  signification 

Urg-eo — to  drive; 
whilst,   on  the  other  hand,  from    the  sense  of  guarding 

1  Gr.  Et.,  i.,  454. 
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implied  in  the  stem  came 

Arma — armf^y 
Arx — a  citadel. 

The  mention  of  this  last  word  will  serve  to  lead  iis  hack 
from  this  digression  to  the  origin  of  the  word  proposed  for 
investigation — namely, 

TToAi^' — a  ciii/y 

which  is  derived  from  the  combination  of  the  labial  tt,  the 
mutilated  representative  of  the  pre[)osition  viro  and  the 
stem  aX,  the  variant  of  the  original  apy  and  taken  in  the 
sense  of  guardingy  fencing,  and  the  entire  compound 
denotes  literally  i\\Q  fenced  place,  the  arx  or  citadel;  and  a 
similar  derivation  may  be  assigned  to  Puroy  only  that  in 
this  latter  the  liquid  of  the  root  remains  unchanged. 

Having  thus  investigated  the  mutilated  preposition  viro 
under  the  form  tto  and  its  still  more  abbreviated  repre- 
sentative 7r,  it  remains  yet  further  to  examine  it  under 
some  other  variants  of  that  form,  and  first  under  that 
of  iroi. 

Now  in  considering  the  case  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic 
prefix  foy  it  was  seen  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  when  the  stem's  first  vowel  was  slender,  it  assumed  the 
form/oi,  as  in  the  compounds 

Foi-leim — a  skijj,  Foi-lionad — a  supplementy 

and  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  observe  that  something  similar 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ancient  source  of  the 
Greek  language  with  respect  to  the  mutilated  prefix  tto, 
changing  it  at  times  to  Trot,  although,  without  that  strict 
attention  to  the  equipoising  of  the  vowels  that  appears  in 
Celtic,  some  examples  of  such  an  usage  may  be  found  in 

c 
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TTOL-KiXog — party-coloured,         ttol-ttwio — to  puff,  blow, 
TToi-eis) — to  make,  do,  rroL-cliVdaiD — to  pant,  snort. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  examples — viz., 
TToi-KiXoQ — p)arty -coloured, 

it  may  be  observed  that  Curtius,  in  his  Greek  etymologies, 
would  connect  it  with  the  Sanski'it 

Pi9,  pi9ami — Adorn,  fashion,  form^ 

and  A^'ith  the  Latin 

Pingo,  pictum — to  paint. 

Now,  though  it  is  always  hazardous  to  differ  from  such  an 
high  authority,  yet  at  times  it  must  be  done,  and  in  this 
case  a  more  satisfactory  derivation  may  be  found  by  con- 
sidering the  word  tcolkl\oq  as  a  compo.und  formed  by 
combining  the  prefix  ttol  with  an  ancient  stem  of  the  form 

kl\-oq — varied,  manifold. 

It  is  true  that  this  stem  is  not  now  found  expressly  in  the 
classical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  its  existence 
may  be  inferred  as  derived  from  a  stem  already  considered, 
namely,  /oX,  or 

l\ — to  vary, 

from  which  we  may  suppose  it  formed  by  prefixing  the 
initial  k,  the  remnant  of  an  abbreviated  preposition  ^k, 
and  so  making  ictX  the  base  of 

Ki\-0Q — varied,  manifold. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  stem  is  fuither  con- 
firmed by  the  analogy  of  other  Indo-European  languages, 
for  it  may  be  traced,  with  some  shght  variation,  in  both 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  branches  of  that  family — as,  for 
example,  in  the  x\nglo-Saxon 
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Cylew — spotted^  varied, 
and  in  the  Hiberno-Celtic 

C  uileac — party-  co  loured. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  found  in  the  English 

Quilt — a  p)cirty- coloured  covering, 
and  in  the  expression  quilting,  meaning  to  embroider  or 
give  some  pattern-work  on  any  article  of  dress. 

As  to  the  compound  forms  iroi-Trvvw  and  Trot-f^Ldrrw,  they 
are  usually  regarded  as  redu])licated  forms  from  the  Greek 
stems  TTvhu)  and  (pvcrato.  It  seems,  however,  that  they 
ought  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  compounds  formed  by 
combining  tlie  same  or  kindred  stems  with  the  prefix  iroi, 
and  as  such  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  last  example,  however,  to  be  considered  in  com- 
bination with  this  prefix  ttoi  is  more  interesting,  although  it 
may  excite  surprise  to  find  it  classed  among  compounds,  as 
its  termination  etv  is  generally  regarded  as  merely  forma- 
tive, as  in  the  case  of  (piX-Euj  and  other  verbs  of  that  con- 
jugation.    The  word  in  question,  then,  is 

TTOi-tio — to  make,  do, 

and  our  contention  is  that  in  this  case  the  termination  is 
not  formative  but  radical,  though  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  vowel  being  weakened  from 
a  to  £.  In  this  contention,  no  doubt,  we  are  at  variance 
with  high  linguistic  authorities,  one  of  whom  would  refer 
the  word  iroi^w  to  a  root  tti,  a  reference,  indeed,  of  which 
Curtius  does  not  approve,  whilst  he  would  himself  derive 
it  from  the  stem  (pv  =  to  beget.  The  true  origination,  how 
ever,  seems  to  be  from  a  stem  of  the  form 

au) — to  do,  male. 
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This  signification,  it  is  true,  is  not  assigned  by  grammarians 
to  this  verb,  which  yet,  according  to  them,  has  four  distinct 
meanings,  but  its  existence  might  be  surmised  from  its 
nasalised  representative 

av(jj — to  do,  perform, 

and,  in  fact,  it  is  radically  the  same  with 
aw — to  hreathe, 

whence,  as  we  said,  came  the  signification  to  pant,  thence 
to  do  with  panting  or  effort,  to  toil,  as  apparent  in  the 
derivatives  at^Aoc,  ad\oQ,  aOXov,  &c.,  from  a  secondary- 
form  aeO,  from  which  also,  by  dropping  of  the  initial 
vowel,  came 

eO^-tj — to  do  often,  to  be  accustomed. 

But  even  under  the  form  aw  it  may  be  traced  in  the  com- 
pound verb 

Ap-aw — to  do, 
where  the  initial  combination  Bp  represents  an  intensive 
prefix  from  which  the  vowel  has  been  dropped,  the  full 
form  being  dap.  This  prefix,  though  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Greek,  is  very  often  met  with  in  some  others  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Persian 

Dar-amadan — to  enter, 
Dar-k'astan — to  require, 
Dar-yaftan — to  understand, 
and  in  the  Welsh 

Dar-paru — to  prepare, 
Dar-ami'ed — going  round, 

all  which  combinations  are  formed  by  the  adjunction  of 
distinct  stems  to  the  prefix  dar. 

^   By  transposition  id  becomes  9i,  whence  ri-Qjjfii,  and  most  probably 
the  much-disputed  9e-cg  =  the  maker,  as  suggested  by  Herodotus. 
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Moreover,  Zeus,  in  his  Celtic  Gramnuir,  has  j^ointed  out 
the  existence  of  an  intensive  prefix  dar  in  old  Irish,  as  in 
DnY-mnv^— enormous. 

An  instance  of  its  use  in  Greek  may  be  found  in 

Lap-^aiTTu) — to  tear,  devour, 
though  this  word  is  generally  regarded  as  a  reduplicated 
form  of  SttTTTw.     It  may  also  be  traced  in  the  proper  name 
Aa/o^ai'oc,  which  is  compounded  of  this  prefix  and  a  stem- 
word 

Aav-oc—  hold,  impetux)us, 
which,  though  now  obsolete  in  Greek,  is  still  found  in  some 
dialects  of  Celtic,  and  may  also  be  recognised  in  the  names 
of  several  rapid  rivers  as  the  Epi-davog,  lap-^avogyFo-^avog, 
&c. 

The  nearest  approach,  however,  to  the  simple  state  of 
the  Greek  stem  auj^ — to  do — is  found  in  the  Coptic  verb 

ai — do. 
Now,  the  primitive  vowel  of  the  stem  being  weakened,  the 
verb  in  Greek  became  ew  instead  of  aw,  and  in  this  form 
being  combined  with  the  prefix  ttoi,  gave  origin  to  the 
compound 

7roL-E(o — to  inahe,  do. 

Another  variant  of  the  mutilated  prefix  tto  may  be 
detected  under  an  abbreviated  guise,  consisting  merely  of 
the  aspirated  representative  of  the  labial,  and  appearing  as 
9.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  preposition  vtt6 
in  composition  comes  before  an  aspirated  vowel  it  is  changed 

'  Gr.  Celt.,  34. 

"  Perhaps  it  appears  also  in  a^au) — fo  reap,  the  sense  being  now  confined 
to  that  operation,  though  originally  denoting  labour  in  general;  of.  the 
Welsh  amacthu. 
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to  v(p,  the  aspiration  passing  backwards  from  the  vowel  to 
the  adjoining  labial,  a  circumstance  which  happens  also  in 
the  case  of  the  prepositions  awo  and  etti.  But  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  prefix  being  dropped,  the  residuum  left  to 
represent  the  preposition  is  simply  the  aspirated  letter  ^, 
and  such  a  prefix  ^vill  be  found  to  result  from  each  of  the 
prepositions  mentioned,  so  that  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
deciding  to  which  of  them  the  prefix  properly  belongs.  In 
addition,  however,  there  appears  some  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  form  cpo  had  also  an  existence  in  Greek.  At  least 
the  analogy  of  Latin  and  Celtic  would  lead  to  such  a 
surmise,  and  although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  aspii'ation  of  the  initial  labial  in  that  case,  yet  the 
supposition  of  its  having  existed  would  remove  difficulties 
connected  with  the  use  of  such  a  prefix  in  composition. 

Now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  preposition  viro  is  a  muti- 
lated remnant  from  a  more  primitive  form  Sutto^,  com- 
pounded of  the  prepositional  2u  and  the  stem-word 

TToS — a  foot. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  stem  ttoS  had  a  variant  of  the 
form  (pod,  whether  co-existent  with  it  or  anterior  to  it,  and 
this  supposition  derives  strength  from  the  Latin  verb 

Fod-io — to  dig, 

which  originally  may  have  denoted  to  go'ub  with  the  feet, 
the  way  animals  do  making  a  hole  in  burrowing. 

Moreover,  as  SuttoS  gave  origin  to  utto,  and  thence  to  no, 
so  we  may  suppose  the  combination  ^v<pod  to  have  given 
origin  to  v0o,  and  thence  to  (po.  Li  the  transitional  stage, 
however,  from  Si^i^oS  to  xxpo  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
intermediate  form  under  the  guise  of  Su0o,  and  the 
existence  of  this  latter  would  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
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mode  of  composition  of  a  complex  term  of  very  doubtful 
derivation — namely, 

'2vK0(liavTrjg — a  cahmmator. 

The  Jigshewincf  etymon  so  long  assigned  to  this  compound 
is  no  longer  satisfying,  but  if  it  be  supposed  tliat  a  trans- 
position of  two  letters  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  proper 
form  of  the  word  was  originally  2u(^o-K:avrrjVj  and  not 
2uK:o^at'r?7C)  then  both  the  mode  of  composition  and  origin 
of  the  word  become  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  compounded 
of  the  prefix  Su(/)0  and  the  stem  Kavrrjg  derived  from  the 
verb 

Ktuv-w — ^0  traduce,  slander. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  verb  in  its  simple  state  is  not 
now  found  in  Greek,  but  it  ap])ears  in  the  compound 

f5a(T-Kaiv-io — to  slander,  calummate, 

and  finds  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  Celtic 

Cain — traduce,  slander, 

^loreover,  that  the  syllable  /3ao-  in  the  word  (iacTKatvw  is  a 
mere  prefix  will  appear  from  other  compounds  in  Greek  in 
which  it  is  used  as  such,  as  in 

I5aa-(rapivg — Bacchus — i.e.,  the  jolly  god, 

from  the  stem  xmpit),  the  initial  guttural  being  assimilated 
by  the  sibilant ; 

(5aa-aapa — a  she  fox,  a  vixen, 

where  the  stem  is  plainly  referable  to 

^aipw — to  snarly  sheio  the  teeth. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  return  to  the  mutilated  pre- 
position as  proposed  to  be  considered  under  the  forms  of  0o 
and  0,  and  analyse  some  words  supposed  to  consist  of  these 
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forms  of  prefix  combined  \Yitli  distinct  stems,  taking  as 
examples  the  following : — 

<Poij3oc — Phcehus  Apollo^  (p(Dp — a  fhiefy 

(^oiToq — constant  going,  (pwg — a  man, 

^wXtoc — «  den,  (pvXaTTiD — to  guard. 

The  first  of  the  above  examples — namely, 
<Pofj3oc — Phoebus  Apollo, 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  crux  to  grammarians,  yet  Kanne, 
with  singular  acumen,  has  suggested  that  it  is  related  to 
HJSt] — youth,  bloom, 

though   how  it  came  to  assume  the  fi^rm   ^o//3oc  is  not 
explained.     The   prefix  under  consideration  may  serve  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  for  if  from  the  word 
E(pr]f3og  —  a  youth, 

the  initial  vowel  be  dropped,  the  residuum  is  of  the  form 

^r]|3oc,  and  this  latter  might  by  easy  transitional  stages 

pass  to  (pif^og,  and  thence  to  (poijSog,  and  so  express  the 

name  of  Phoebus  Apollo ;  or  on  the  supposition  that  there 

was  a  prefix  ^o,  the  same  result  might  be  arrived  at  by 

combining  this  prefix  with  f/3,  the  weakened  form  of  rj/3, 

the  base  of 

Hj3tj — youth,  bloom, 

and  thus  constituting   a    name   expressive   of   the   ever- 
blooming  youth  and  \dgoui'  of  the  solar  deity. 
As  to  the  next  example, 

(poLTog — constant  going, 
Curtius^  selects  it  as  an  instance  to  disprove  what  we  are 
endeavouring  to  establish — namely,  that  it  is  by  attaching 
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a  labial  initial  to  a  stem  of  the  form  itj  derived  from  a 
simpler  root, 

L — to  go, 

that  this  word  is  formed,  and  not  by  supposing,  as  Curtius 
does,   a  different  root   commencing  with  the  labial.     In 
this  matter  we  hold  with  Lobeck  in  preference,  and  on  our 
supposition  the  labial  is  not  ''  unaccountable." 
In  the  case  of  the  next  example — namely, 

<pu)\soQ — a  den, 
the  prefix  is  not  intensive,  as  in  the  two  preceding  instances, 
whilst  the  stem  is  of  the  form  av\,  the  base  of  the  well- 
known  vocable 

avX-T} — a  dwelling  J 

and  this  stem  being  combined  with  the  prefix  (/>©  makes 
the  compound  (po-avXj  contracted  into  (pu)\,  the  base  of 

(p(j)X-eog — a  den,  i.e.,  a  suh-divelling. 

In  a  similar  way  the  compound  term 

(fxjjp — a  thief, 

though  generally    regarded  as   a   simple    form,    may    be 

resolved  into  its  component  elements  as  being  made  up  of 

a  stem  ap  or  mp,  the  base  of 

aip-lii) — to  take, 
and  a  mutilated  prefix  of  the  form  <^o,  the  result  of  such  u 
combination  being  the  compound  <po-ap,  which  was  con- 
tracted into 

0(i>jQ —  07ie  who  takes  in  an  underhand  way,  a  thief. 
Once  more,  in  the  Greek  word 

<^o>c  (0t»>''c) — ^  many 
may  perhaps  be  presented  another  exemplification  of  this 

D 
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mode  of  composition,  though  the  suggestion  is  made  with 
some  hesitancy.  On  the  supposition  suggested,  however, 
the  stem  would  be  of  the  form  ar,  akin  to  the  Sanskrit 

Yat — to  speak, 
and  this  stem  ar  bemg  combined  ^^dth  the  prefix  <^o  would 
make  the  compound  (^o-ar,  contracted  into  <|)a)r,  the  base  of 

0(^(T-)^=a  wan,  i.e.,  the  speaker, 
and  expressive   of   the   characteristic   by   which   man   is 
specially  distinguished,  and  has  been  from  the  beginnmg, 
the  gift  of  speech. 

It  is  true  that  Ciu'tius  would  derive  this  word  (/)a>c  from 
the  root  (pv,  a  very  favourite  resource  with  hun,  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  Sanskiit  Bliavat  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
ducer. But  may  not  this  Sanskrit  word  itself  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  denoting  the  icord  or  speech  producer,  for 
Sanskrit  has  more  compound  words  in  its  vocabulary  than 
is  generally  supposed  ? 

The  last  example  in  the  hst— namely, 

(jivXaTTU) — to  watch,  guard, 
may  require  more  attention  than  the  preceding  ones,  in 
order  to  make  evident  its  mode  of  composition.      But  if  it 
be  resolved  as  if  equivalent  to 

<po-v\aTT(jj — to  watch, 

the  stem  from  which  the  compound  is  formed  wdll  not  be 
far  to  seek,  for  vXavTU)  at  once  suggests  a  relationship  to 
vXaKTEoj,  which  is  confessedly  akin  to 
vXaijj — to  bark. 
And  this  suggests  a  clue  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
compound  tpvXarrw,  the  idea  of  watching  being  derived 
from  the  \-igilance  implied  in  the  watchdog's  bark. 
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Moreover,  further  investigation  shows  that  on  dropping 
the  initial  vowel  of 

u-Xa-w — to  barky 

a  relationship  to  some  other  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family  in  reference  to  this  word  displays  itself  immediately, 
for  in  the  Hibemo-Celtic  is  found  the  related  word 

Lat  (lah) — a  dog, 

and  from  a  stem  akin  to  this  Celtic  form  is  derived  also 
the  Latin  verb 

Latro — to  hark. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  analogies,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  by  means  of  them  Greek  and  Latin 
words  of  apparently  distinct  origin  are  shown  to  be  allied 
by  the  connecting  link  of  Celtic  ;  and  further,  that  whilst 
in  this  last  word  the  aspirated  dental  of  the  stem  is  silent 
in  Celtic,  and  disappears  entirely  in  Greek,  yet  it  becomes 
vocalised  in  Latin,  and  manifests  its  existence  both  to  ear 
and  eye,  though  devoid  of  aspiration. 


END   OF   PART   I. 
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SOME  OBSCURE  PREFIXES  OF  COMPOSITION 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  first  cliapter  of  these  notes  an  attempt  was 
made  to  account  for  some  preformatives  in  Greek  on 
a  supposition  correspondent  to  that  of  Professor  Pott, 
*liat  they  are  abbreviations  or  mutilations  of  prepositions. 
This  notion  of  the  German  Philologist  is  impugned  by 
Curtius,  and  totally  denied  by  Fick  ;  and  yet  it  accounts 
in  a  plausible  way  for  prefixes  which  require  explanation, 
and  which  the  opponents  of  Pott  would  dispose  of  by 
representing  that  they  are  not  prefixes  at  all,  but  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  root  or  stem.  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  escaping  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  even  although  Pott's  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  prefixes  may  not  be  applicable  in  every  case,  yet  it  is 
applicable  in  some  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and 
different  explanations  may  be  offered  in  others.  For 
that  they  are  bond  fide  prefixes  or  preformatives  there 
can  be  little  doubt  to  those  who  attentively  consider  the 
subject. 

But  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  root  or  stem 
determinatives  are  freely  admitted  at  tlie  end  of  words, 
they  are  either  rejected  or  meet  with  scant  favour  at  the 
beginning — and  yet  why  this  different  acceptance  ?  Could 
not  words  increase  by  accretion  initial  as  well  as  final  ? 

E 
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We  must  remember  tliat  words  were  in  existence  before 
writing,  and  also  tlie  great  probability  that  writing  at 
first  was  not  alphabetic  but  ideagrapbic,  somewhat  like 
the  present  system  of  Chinese  writing,  in  which  there 
is  a  distinct  character  for  every  word,  no  matter  how 
numerous.  But  although  the  characters  are  distinct, 
they  are  not  wholly  unconnected,  a  fundamental  character 
will  have  numerous  offshoots,  distinguishable  from  it, 
indeed,  by  diacritical  marks,  but  still  all  preserving  the 
original  characteristic.  Suppose,  then^  that  to  a  nation 
using  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  presented  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  alphabetic  system,  and  that  the  nation, 
convinced  of  its  excellence,  proceeded  to  adopt  it,  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  in  adopting  it  some  effort  would  be 
made  to  preserve  the  original  interdependence  of  the 
various  characters  on  the  primal  one,  and  in  order  to 
this,  various  plans  might  be  adopted.  As,  for  instance, 
attaching  particular  letters  to  the  word  selected  to  denote 
the  root,  some  of  these  letters  being  placed  before,  and 
some  after  the  main  or  principal  word. 

But  another  device  which  was  possible  was  that  of  not 
vocalising  some  of  the  letters  so  placed,  and  marking  the 
absence  of  vocalisation  by  some  diacritic  note.  Thus  the 
secondary  word,  whilst  different  to  the  eye,  would  yet 
retain  in  sound  its  relation  to  the  original  root  or  stem. 
Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  words  in  the  process  of 
morphology  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  of  the  Celtic 
dialects,  where  the  diacritic  marks  are  still  preserved. 
In  French,  too,  are  found  a  number  of  silent  letters,  as  in 
the  third  person  plural  of  verbs,  although  the  silent 
letters  have  no  distinguishing  mark.  That  some  such 
system  existed  in  Latin  also  may  be   conjectured,   not 
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merely  from  tlie  elision  of  vi  in  poetry,  but  from  tlie 
dropping  of  the  finals  .9  and  t,  as  exemplified  in  Plautus 
as  the  representative  of  the  older  spoken  Latin.^  And  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  author  of  the  '  Varronianus/  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  resembled  that  of  French  more  than 
is  usually  supposed. 

But  though  originally  these  determinative  letters  of 
which  we  speak  may  have  been  silent,  yet  in  process  of 
time  they  may  have  resumed  their  vocalisation,  whether 
from  the  absence  of  the  diacritic  marks  or  from  being 
transferred  to  other  languages,  where  their  significance 
was  not  understood.  Thus  the  Celtic  term  for  half  is 
expressed  in  Irish  by  the  word  Icut,  which  terminates 
with  a  silent  aspirated  dental,  whilst  in  Welsh  the  corre- 
sponding term  is  lied,  which  ends  in  a  dental  indeed,  but 
unaspirated  and  vocalised  —  and  many  French  words 
adopted  into  English  have  in  the  transition  had  some 
letters  which  were  silent  in  the  former  made  vocal  in  the 
latter. 

In  like  manner  we  may  conjecture  an  Indo-European 
root  of  the  form 

I — to  know, 

which  most  probably  was  originally  accompanied  by  a 
silent  dental,  making  it  of  the  form  id,  or  in  Greek 
character,  lB.  Now  if  this  latter  were  written  in  Irish 
fashion  with  the  dental  dotted  or  aspirated,  it  would 
appear  as  cS-,  w^hich  in  form  would  resemble  the  Greek 
representative  of  the  word,  but  in  sound  would  corre- 
spond to  the  suggested  Indo-European  root.  It  seems 
preferable  to  suppose  such  an  origin  for  the  dental  of  the 
Greek  stem  i8  which  appears  in  lS/jl€v  oiBa,  Sec,  rather 
'  Feile,  345-5. 
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than  to  regard  it  as  a  determinative  afterwards  added  to 
tlie  root^  for  in  Latin  we  find  it  wanting,  althougli  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  two  initial  consonants  prefixed  to 
it^  as  in 

Sc-i-o — to  know. 

These  initial  consonants  may  be  a  mutilated  remnant  of 
ex  or  esc  J  which  latter  prefixed  to  the  root  would  have 
made  the  complex  form  esc-Uo,  whence  by  dropping  the 
initial  vowel  came  sc-i-o. 

Furthermore^  another  way  in  which  initial  consonants 
may  be  accounted  for  is  by  the  supposition  of  a  process 
of  transposition.  For  example^  if  we  take  a  root  men- 
tioned by  Fick^  viz. : 

Ak — to  hend, 

then  by  transposition  this  becomes  Zra^-and  in  this  state 
admits  of  final  determinatives,  and  if  the  nasal  m  be 
added,,  the  result  is  of  the  form 

Kam — to  hend, 

which  itself  becomes  a  fruitful  parent  of  many  other 
derivatives. 

But  the  root  ak  appears  also  with  an  initial  labial  or 
labiodental  both  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic.  And  no  doubt 
the  labial  initial  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  this  case  also  there  occurred  a  transposition, 
so  that  kam  became  mah,  and  by  interchange  of  labial, 
successively  in  Celtic,  hak  or  hac  and  feac  :  these  latter 
forms  not  denoting  exactly  the  same  idea,  but  slight 
modifications  of  the  original  signification — modifications, 
indeed,  so  slight  that  their  exact  divergence  of  meaning 
is  lost  to  us,  but  may  have  been  recognisable  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  language. 
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But  though  some  initial  prefixed  consonants  may  be 
thus  accounted  for,  others,  as  was  before  suggested,  seem 
difficult  of  explanation  on  this  hypothesis ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  very  obvious  explication  presents  itself  on  the 
supposition  that,  as  in  the  Semitic  dialects  there  were 
certain  letters  known  as  heemantive,  which  served  as 
initial  formatives  in  the  derivation  of  words,  so  something 
similar,  though  with  greater  variety,  may  have  existed  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and  a  labial,  dental, 
guttural,  or  sibilant,  may  have  been  employed  to  give 
force  or  diversity  of  expression  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  primitive  root.  This,  however,  is  at  present  only 
conjectural,  but  apparently  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  is  not  one  consonant  but  two 
that  commences  a  word,  as  for  example,  in  the  Latin 
term 

Flo — to  hlow, 

and  how  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Some  appa- 
rently by  transposition,  and  some  by  dropping  of  a  vowel 
from  a  preceding  preposition,  as  if  per  were  represented 
by  pr ;  and  some  by  dropping  one  initial  vowel.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  the  Latin  word,  the  latter  process  seems  to 
have  taken  effect,  for  from  the  stem 
Av — to  blow, 

would  come  the  secondary  form  ajl.   or  more  fully  in 
Latin, 

Aflo — to  hlow. 

But  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel  this  dissyllable  would 
be  transmuted  into  the  shorter 

Flo — to  hlow, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  secondary  sense  of 
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aoy" — to  do, 

by    prefixing   tlie   intensive   vocable    hap,    would    come 
hap-ao) — and  by  dropping  tbe  vowel  from  tlie  prefix, 

Apaco — to  do. 

The  mention  of  the  stem  aa>  suggests  the  different 
formations  that  sprang  from  it;  and  it  maybe  instructive 
to  give  illustrations  of  its  derivations  more  copiously  tban 
was  done  in  tbe  first  section  of  this  work.  Taking  then 
as  the  root 

a  or  av — to  blow  or  breathe, 

formed  by  onomatopoeia  we  have  the  derived  forms 

aco  and  arj/jLi — to  blow  or  breathe, 
and  with  an  epenthetic  nasal 

An — to  breathe, 

whence   in    various    languages    the  derivatives   anima, 
animus,  dme,  and  (Russian)  oom — mind. 

But  breathing  denotes  living,  and  hence  with  a  sibilant 
prefix — a  possibly  mutilated  form  of  intensive  ^a, — we 
have 

fao) — to  live, 

whilst  with  a  labial  prefix,  and  weakening  of  the  vowel, 
the  result  is 

0io<; — life, 

which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  its  relation  to  the  Latin 
vita  may  be  derived  from 

Ya — to  breathe, 
a  transposed  form  of  av. 

^  Part  1,  page  36. 
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But  not  merel}''  does  hreathing  denote  liclng,  but  heingy 
and  hence  from  the  root  in  question,  by  substitution  of  et 
for  6,  a  weakened  form  of  a,  came 

eifiL  {as mi) — to  he, 
and  yet  again,  as  hreathing  implies  not  merely  a  liclng 
being,  but  a  moving  one,  by  prefixing  a  labial  to  the  form 
av,  the  result  is  mav,  the  base  of  the  weaker  form 

Mov-eo — to  move  J 

Once  more,  breathing  when  intensified  became  j;a?2fm^, 
and  this  latter  gave  origin  to  a  double  set  of  derivatives 
according  as  panting  indicated  toll  or  desire,  labour  or 
longing  for  anything.  In  the  former  sense  the  stem  aco 
generally  assumed  a  determinative  6  becoming  aeO,  or 
ad,  whence  we  have  such  forms  as 

ae9\o<;  or  aO\o<; — toll,  struggle. 

Though  we  find  the  same  stem  with  a  double  initial 
consonant  and  without  this  determinative  in 

Apaco — to  do, 
and  possibly  also  in  Troceco,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 

In  the  sense  of  desire  the  stem  av  gave  birth  to  the 
Latin 

Av-eo — to  desire. 
And    on   changing   the    spirant  v    to  the  labial  j),  and 
adding  the  common  secondary  formative  t,  and  w^eakening 
the  vowel,  there  arises 

Opto — to  wish  for. 
To  which  is  possibly  allied 

Peto — to  seek, 
abbreviated  from  apeto,  a  variant  of  opto. 

*  "In  Him  we  hvc  and  move  and  have  our  hcing.'' — Acts  xvii.  28. 
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In  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  from  aw  in  the  sense  of 
desire  come  the  various  derivatives  \a(D  and  fiaw.  More 
famiharly  known  in  the  re-duplicated  forms  XtXatofiat 
and  fiaifiacD.  The  initial  liquid  in  the  one  case  being  an 
abbreviated  form  of  \l  for  Xiav,  and  in  the  others  of  a/j. 
for  afia. 

But  further  in  the  same  sense,  though  with  a  modified 
expression  of  it,  aco  passed  into  the  form  aeOco,  and 
thence  "wdth  a  determinative  X  into  aeOeXw,  whence  came 
adeXcDy  and  thence  eOeXco  and  6e\(o,  Whilst  from  sub- 
stituting T  for  6  in  the  derivative  form  aeO  or  aO  came 
words  expressive  of  seeMng  or  ashtngj  as  in  ^-r^r-ew  for 
^a-ar-ew-  and  airew,  in  which  latter  the  vowel  is  inten- 
sified into  a  diphthong. 

Once  more  as  the  signification  of  doing  is  akin  to  that 
of  doing  often,  that  is,  being  iconfy  or  accustomed  to  do. 
Hence  we  have  with  eO  for  ae6  as  base 

E^-o? — custom, 

and  in  a  moral  sense  the  habit  of  mind  denoted  by 

H^o9 — moral  sense. 

Moreover,  as  in  a  preceding  case  the  aspirated  6  was 
replaced  by  r,  so  in  the  sense  of  doing  the  form  e6  at 
times  took  that  of  er,  as  in  the  derivative 

Er-eo? — true,  i.e.,  fact, 
and  in 

tTTTjper-eco — to  serve, 

which,  however,  seems  to  be  a  transposition  for  virep- 
7}T-6(o — such  transposition  of  vowels,  according  to  Butt- 
man,  not  being  an   uncommon  occurrence.      The  base. 
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tlien,   of  tlie  compound  would  be  t/t,   wliicli  appear   as 
r]0,  not  merely  in  7]do<;  already  considered,  but  in 

A\-r]d-7]^ — true,  quite  fact, 

the  initial  aX  being  intensive,  and  afterwards  transformed 
into  \a  and  Xiav. 

But  once  again  the  sense  of  hloiving  contained  in  tho 
stem  aco,  suggests  tliat  of  exposing  to  tlie  air ;  and  thus 
from  the  secondary  form  aeO  came  7)6,  the  base  of 

HO  CO — to  winnow,  sift, 

which  also  appears  with  a  sibilant  initial,  as 

StjO-co — to  sift,  winnow. 

Strange  to  say,  tho  equivalent  of  this  latter  verb  in 
Hiberno-Celtic  begins  with  a  guttural  instead  of  a  sibilant, 
beiug  represented  by 

Cath — to  winnow. 

And  though  it  has  no  counterpart  in  a  Greek  verb 
beginning  with  a  guttural,  yet  the  former  existence  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  adjective  derivative 

Ka6-apo<; — pure,  clean,  i.e.,  winnowed. 

And  from  the  same  stem  KaO,  by  softening  of  the 
initial  guttural  and  prefixing  an  intensive  vowel,  we  may 
deduce  also 

A-ya6-o^ — good,  i.e.,  j7?(rc,  tvell  winnowed. 

Nay,  further,  from  the  primitive  form  aco  or  the 
secondary  derivative  aoay  in  the  sense  of  exposing  to  the 
wind,  came  possibly,  as  Buttman  suggests, 

AojTO? — excellent,  the  best  of  its  liiyid, 

although  Buttman  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  leading 
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idea  in  the  derivation,  thinking  tlie  word  ao}To<;  denoted 
something  light,  that  might  be  easily  blown  about^  instead 
of  something  sifted  and  icinnowecl. 

But  exposure  to  the  wind  had  another  effect,  and  that 
was  to  dry,  and  hence  from  aco — to  blow,  came  the 
secondary  verb 

Avco — to  dry, 

a  verb  of  kindred  origin  with 

Avco — to  Jcindle, 

which  is  derived  from  aw  in  the  sense  of  blowing,  and  so 
hindling  a  fire.     In  Hiberno-Celtic  is  found 

Aodh — afire. 

Numerous,  however,  as  have  been  the  derivative  signi- 
fications from  aco  already  detailed,  the  •  stock  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  although  some  may  be  difficult  to 
connect  with  the  original  sense  of  breathing  or  blowing, 
as  for  example, 

A« — to  sleejJj 

Aco — to  satiate, 

Ao) — to  hwrt. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
sense  of  breathing  by  the  notion  of  breathing  heavily,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  sleep — and  so  in  this  case  the 
word  denotes  rather  the  loud  breathing  indicative  of  sleep 
than  sleep  itself. 

From  aco,  then,  in  this  sense  came  the  secondary  form 
air,  which  by  change  of  vowel  was  transformed  to  vir,  and 
by  addition  of  a  nasal  became  virv,  whence  was  derived 

v7rvo<; — sleejo, 

or,  if  the  aspirate  has  to  be  accounted  for,  the  process  of 
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derivation  may  Lave  been  as  follows  : — from  the  Indo- 
European  stem  av  =  aco,  came  successively  ajy  and  apn, 
and  by  prefixing  to  this  latter  an  intensive  preformative 
sUj  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  su,  came  the  compound 

Swapna — sleep, 

and  then  by  dropping  the  sibilant  we  should  have  njma, 
whence  virvo^;,  somnus,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  stem 

Ao) — to  breathe  heavily,  to  sleep, 

we  may  derive  also  the  secondary  verb 

Eu8a) — to  sleep, 

the  initial  vowel  of  the  stem  having  changed  to  ev,  and 
a  determinative  dental  being  attached  at  the  end  in  such 
a  way  that  the  resultant  evh  easily  gave  origin  to 
El'3&) — to  sleep. 

The  connection  of  aw — to  satiate,  with  aw — to  hreatlio, 
may  seem  difficult  to  account  for,  yet  it  may  be  under- 
stood by  bearing  in  mind  the  satisfied  expression  ah,  with 
which  a  thirsty  person  finishes  a  copious  and  refreshing 
draught,  for  to  arrive  at  that  uttered  ah  was  to  be  for  the 
moment  satiated. 

As  to  the  signification  of  hurtiag  assigned  to  the  stem 
a(o,  it  may  be  traced  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  in  the 
supposition  that  at  first  the  verb  had  a  passive  meaning, 
and  denoted  the  heinghurt  rather  than  the  act  of  hurting, 
and  that  that  feeling  was  expressed  by  ah  uttered  as  a 
cry  of  pain. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  all  tlie  derivatives  of 
this  prolific  stem  would  lead  us  too  far  from   the  more 
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immediate  object  of  this  chapter^  wliicli  is  to  consider 
some  examples  of  composition  in  Latin  where  the  prefix 
of  the  compound  consists  of  a  mutilated  form  of  the 
preposition  vtto,  and  such  examples  may  be  found  in 
words  like  ijolleo,  ^olliceor,  ijono,  Sfc. 

It  is  true,  indeed_,  that  Corssen  and  other  high  autho- 
rities suggest  a  different  explanation  of  this  Latin 
prefix,  considering  it  a  representative  of  the  Greek  irpori ; 
but  with  all  due  deference  to  such  eminent  linguistic 
writers,  we  prefer  regarding  it,  as  was  said,  as  a  mutilated 
form  of  the  preposition  vtto,  which  further  is  occasionally- 
represented,  not  merely  by  the  form  j)o,  but  also  under 
the  variant  s'uises  of  fo  and  vo  and  possibly  even  ho,  and 
we  shall  consider  them  under  each  form. 

Latin  Prefix  of  Composition  2^0. 

The  number  of  examples  of  compounds  witli  this  pre- 
fix under  the  form  2^0  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  for 
although,  even  of  those  given  above,  the  second  cannot 
be  cited  absolutely  as  a  case  in  point,  the  initial  element 
of  the  compound  being  possibly  of  a  difi'erent  origin,  yet 
the  remaining  two,  together  with  some  others  to  be  men- 
tioned, may  be  regarded  as  instances  of  formation  by 
combination  of  the  prefix  po  with  corresponding  stems ; 
so  that  there  may  be  adduced  as  examples,  polleo,  pono, 
Ijossideo,  jpomoermim,  follex,  &c. 

In  analyzing,  then,  these  complex  forms  seriatim,  it  is 
found  in  the  first  instance  that  from  the  stem 

Yaleo — to  he  strong, 
by  means  of  combination  with  this  prefix  used  intensively 
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is  formecl  the  compound  'po-valeOj  afterwards  contracted 
into  jpov-leo  and 

Polleo  to  he  very  strong. 

And  in  like  manner  from  slno,  according  to  Corssen  and 
others,  by  similar  combinations  is  formed  the  compound 
jpo-sino,  afterwards  transformed  inio  jp on  o. 

Possideo.  In  the  case  of  this  compound  the  stem  is 
sedeo,  but  the  doubled  sibilant  implies  that  some  letter 
has  been  assimilated,  and  in  this  instance  the  letter  so 
assimilated  was  probably  d,  which  having  been  originally 
in  the  preposition,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  had 
adhered  to  it  in  composition,  so  that  the  first  form  of  the 
compound  was  pod-sedeo,  and  this  by  assimilation  and 
change  of  vowel  became  possideo :  the  dental  in  the  prefix 
corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  like  epenthetic  d 
in  redeo  from  the  stem  eo. 

Pomoerium. — As  to  this  word,  which  denotes  the 
open  space  free  from  buildings  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  a  city,  and  closely  adjoining  the  same,  it  is 
generally  explained  as  if  compounded  of  the  preposition 
posty  afteTj  and  a  stem  denoting  ivalL  But  this  does 
not  express  fully  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  word.  The  true  explication,  however,  appears  easily 
from  supposing  the  term  pomoerium  to  be  compounded  of 
a  stem  equivalent  to  some  variant  of  murus — a  wall, 
together  with  the  prefix  po  in  the  sense  of  under j  so  that 
the  complex  term  pomoerium  would  be  equivalent  in 
signification  to  ^ under  the  wall  or  walls/  i.e.  subjacent  to 
them,  lying  close  imder  them  on  either  side. 

Pol  lex  J  PoUiccor.  These  two  words  may  be  considered 
together  although  so  unlike  in  signification,  for  they  are 
connected  by  a  common  stem,  somewhat  modified,  indeed, 
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in  meaning,  yet  radically  tlie  same,  for  in  tlie  one  case  it 
signifies  the  handj  and  in  the  otlier  only  an  appendage  of 
tlie  hand.  Thus  the  idea  of  'proriiising  or  making  an 
engagement  is  conveyed  by  giving  or  striking  of  handsj 
and  this  is  what  is  denoted  by 

Polliceor — to  give  the  hand,  to  promise, 

whilst  the  notion  of  the  thumb  is  expressed  by  its  being 
represented  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  hand,  and  this  is  what 

is  implied  ia  the  Latin  word 

Pollex — a  subsidiary  of  the  hand,  a  thumb, 

a  sort  of  subfinger,  for  the  stem  word  will  be  found  to 
denote  both  hand  and  finger. 

The  stem,  indeed,  which  denotes  these  meanings  is  not 
very  obvious  in  Latin,  and  it  will  require  some  pains  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  obscure  surroundings  which  involve 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  it  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  many  interesting  results  arising  from  the  research, 
and  which  disclose  a  series  of  affihations  connected  with 
it,  not  less  numerous,  and  in  many  instances  much  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  those  suggested  by  Max  M^iiller  in 
regard  to  the  derivatives  of  his  famous  root  mar,  which 
he  has  detailed  at  such  length  in  the  second  series  of  his 
Lectures.  Moreover,  the  affiliated  or  related  words  of 
this  stem  are  not  confined  to  one  language,  but  may  be 
traced  in  several  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
as  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  and  even  in  the  supposed  non- 
Aryan  Semitic. 

The  stem  then  in  question,  whatever  its  original  form 
may  have  been,  may  be  traced  under  the  guise  of  lac, 
lee,  or  licj  occasionally  modified  by  a  prefixed  consonant, 
although  it  is  not  quite    certain  whether   this  prefixed 
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letter  in  some  cases  were  originally  d  or  g,  or  whether 
there  may  have  been  co-existing  forms  with  either  indif- 
ferently, for  as  in  Greek  are  found  the  co-ordinate  forms 
'yvo(f>o<;  and  hvo(f>o^  denoting  the  same  thing,  so  there  may 
have  been  representatives  of  both  cllac  and  rjlac  to  denote 
the  stems  of  which  we  speak,  and  which,  as  was  said, 
denoted  a  hand  and  also  a  finger. 

Now  some  of  the  most  common  notions  connected  with 
the  word  hand  are  those  of  tahing,  receiving j  seizing; 
and  as  Grimm  connects  the  English  word  finger  with  the 
German  fangen — to  take,  seize,  and  as  Whitley  Stokes 
supposes  the  Greek  \a^  or  Xafxff  in  Xa/Sr),  \afij3avo),  to 
be  related  to  the  Celtic  lav,  a  hand,  so  the  Greek  Xa;^, 
base  of  \a'y')(avw,  might  be  connected  with  the  supposed 
stem  word  we  have  been  considering,  and  from  analogy 
it  might  be  concluded  that  there  once  existed  in  Greek  a 
stem  of  the  form 

Xa;^ — a  hand. 

Or  the  same  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at  in  another 
way.     For  as  many  stems  ending  in  labials  have  counter- 
parts ending  in  gutturals,  of  which  the  words  for  horse 
in  Greek  and  Latin  are  a  well-known  instance,  so  the 
stem  form  Xa/5  in  Greek  may  have  originated  from  an 
older  form  ending  in  a  guttural  and  corresponding  to  Xa;^. 
But  we  are  not  dependent  on  mere  inference  for  the 
possible  existence  of  the  stem  required,  for  in  Hiberno- 
Celtic  may  be  found  not  merely  the  verb 
Glac^ — talxc,  receive,  feel, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Xa;^,  but  also  the  noun 
Glac — a  hand,  prong,  forJc. 

'  The  (lot  denoting  aspiration  is  subscribed  as  less  likely  to  interfere  witli 
dotting  of  the  vowels  and  other  notes. 
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Is  it^  then,,  a  mere  casual  coincidence  that  whilst  among 
other  meanings  the  Celtic  word  glac  signifies  a  forlc,  in 
Greek  is  found  the  term 

\i')(^-a^ — tlie  space  between  the  forefinger  and  tJiumh, 
a  space  in  some  degree  resembling  a  fork. 

It  is  observable,  too,  that  in  the  same  language  is  found 
Xt;^-az^o9 — the  forefinger. 

It  is  true  that  this  word  is  generally  derived  from 
\eL')(^-(D — to  licTx, 
as  if  the  finger  used  in  that  operation,  but  this  is  most 
probably  a  mistake,  and  the  word  seems  to  have  signified 
really  the  index  finger,  a  meaning  quite  compatible  with 
the  stem  in  question,  as  will  appear  further  on. 

Before,  however,  considering  any  more  Greek  words 
connected  with  this  stem,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  Latin  affiliations  of  it,  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  connected  with  the  notion 
of  hand  or  fist,  are  those  o?  fighting,  heating,  striding. 
Accordingly  as  in  Latin  pugna,  a  fight,  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pugnus,  a  fist,  so  in  Hiberno- Celtic  appear 
the  related  terms  akin  to  this  stem  of 

Glac — a  hand, 

Glac — fightj  strive,  struggle, 

Gleic — a  fight,  conflict, 

whilst  in  another   dialect  of  Celtic  a   derivative  of  the 

same  stem  appears  without   the  initial  guttural  in  the 

Welsh 

Lacio-^ — to  heat. 

1  Compare  this  Welsh  word  lacio  and  the  Irish  word  gleic  above  given 
with  the  English  slang  words  lace  and  liclc  in  the  sense  of  heating,  and  it 
will  appear  that  all  have  a  common  origin  in  this  stem. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  Lithuanian,  a  labial  takes  the  place 
of  the  guttural  initial,  and  so  we  have 

P-lak-u'— /o  Icat. 

Now  though  in  Latin  the  guttural  initial  was  not 
altogether  unknown,  yet  the  labial  seems  to  have  been 
more  commonly  used,  and  so  with  change  of  vowel  we 
arrive  at  the  forms 

P-lec-to — io  strllic,  ij^tnisli, 
P-lec-trum — a  striker  for  the  harp. 

Occasionally  the  labial  was  replaced  by  a  labiodental  or 
spirant  with  a  different  change  of  vowel,  and  the  results 
Tvere  such  as 

F-lig-o  [F-lic-txim) — to  strllce, 
Af-fligo — to  strlhej  dash  against, 
Con-fligo — to  strike  together, 

The  stem  appearing  more  clearly  in  the  supines  or 
participles  than  in  the  present  tense. 

But  still,  further,  in  some  cases  both  initial  consonants 
have  disappeared,  as  in  the  Latin 

Ic-o — to  strike, 

A  verb  derived  from  the  same  stem.  For  as  on  com- 
parison of  the  following  words  in  different  languages 

Gleich,  Like,  eiK-co. 

German,  English,  Greek, 

they  are  found  to  have  the  notion  of  similitude  pervading 
and  connecting  them  all — so  in  a  similar  way  the  notion 
of  beating  or  fighting  -pcvYddcs  and  connects  the  following 

»  Curtius,  1-345. 

♦  May  not  the  word  lidnr  be  from  the  same  stem  and  signify  heater  (i.e. 
with  rods),  rather  than  hinder  as  supposed  ? 

y 
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Gleic—Jight,  Lick — heat,  Ic-o — strikej 

Irish  J  Slang  English  j  Latin, 

Before  leaving  the  derivatives  of  this  stem  connected 
with  the  notion  of  fighting^  we  may  perhaps  associate 
with  them 

Lac-esso — to  'provo'ke,  challenge. 

That  is,  possibly^  by  throwing  the  hands  into  a  fighting 
attitude^  and  further 

Luc-tor — to  strugghj  strive. 

Moreover  remembering  that  the  human  hand  corre- 
sponds in  some  degree  to  the  paw  in  beasts^  and  bearing 
in  mind  to  what  use  the  latter  is  applied  in  the  case  of 
fierce  and  savage  animals,  with  this  association  may  be 
classed 

Lac-ero — to  tear,  rend,  mangle. 

But  there  was  another  notion  suggested  by  that  of 
hand,  the  very  opposite  of  fighting  or  striking,  and  this 
was  the  notion  of  stroking,  soothing,  and  so  loleasing  and 
alluring.     Hence  in  Welsh  appear  the  related  terms 

Llawch — a  stroking, 

Lloch-i — to  stroke,  make  much  of, 

and  in  Latin  with  an  initial  labial 

P-lac-o — to  soothe,  appease, 
P-lac-eo — to  please, 

and  without  the  initial  labial 

Lac-io — to  allure, 

and  from  lacio  all  the  afiiliated  words  such    as    lac-to, 
allicio,  illicio,  iUecehra,  &c.  (cf.  Ko-\a^). 
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Further,  perhaps^  the  notion  of  Uherttj  or  permission 
may  have  been  associated  with  the  licnids  helng  loose  or 
free,  and  hence  from  the  same  stem  might  be  derived 

Lac- so  (laxo) — to  loose, 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  French 

Lach-er — to  loose. 
And  of  kindred  origin  is  probably  the  Latin 

Lic-et — it  is  permitted. 

In  the  case  of  gla'c,  the  Celtic  representative  of  this 
stem,  one  of  the  significations  assigned  to  it  was  that  of 
jprong,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  remote  original  meanings  of 
the  stem  was  that  of  a  jpointy  end,  extremity,^  thence 
something  pouited,  as  prong,  finger,  hand,  limb,  &c. 
This  being  understood,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  how 
the  same  stem  came  to  signify  a  dug  or  teat,  and  then 
what  came  from  the  dug  or  teat,  i.e.  milk,  and  thus  is 
deduced  the  Latin  term 

Lac — milk. 

which    is    represented    in    the    inflexion    of   the    Greek 
related  word  by  'ya-XaK-ro^  (cf.  hleacd, — milk,  Ir.). 

From  the  same  notion  of  something  pointed  may  pro- 

^  In  the  first  chapter  similar  significations  were  assigned  to  the  stem- 
word  a^ — now  from  ap  came  the  variant  a\  and  from  this  by  adding  a 
determinative  came  oXk,  which  by  metathesis  was  changed  to  Xuk  and 
thence  to  yXoK  or  glac. 

Again  from  ap  may  have  come  the  secondary  form  apK,  and  with  a 
labial  initial  (iapK,  whicli  transposed  to  /3pa»:  became  the  base  of  hracUium 
— an  arm  (sec  note  A). 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  form  uXk — by  dropping  the  liquid  came 
(iK-t) — a  iioint,  whilst  the  notion  of  luind  still  remaining  in  it  gave  origin 
to  aK-iofjiai=to  ewe,  i.e.,  by  soothing,  strolcing,  &c. 
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bably  be  derived  anotlier  Latin  word,  on  the  supposition 
that  what  now  signifies  ice  formerly  signified  icicle^  i.e. 
something  pronglike,  and  thus  we  have  with  great  resem- 
blance to  glac  the  Celtic  form  of  the  stem  the  word 

Glac-ies — ice,  i.e.,  icicle. 

The  same  notion  of  something  pointed  connects  with 
this  stem  certain  Greek  derivatives  as 

T\a)^-L(; — anything  pointed. 
TXay^-aa  {yXcocro-a) — a  tongue. 

as  also  X7]K(o  and  its  related  words. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  notion  of   something  pointed  may 

have  given  origin  to  a  now  unused  form  gleic — a  tongue, 

whence  came 

A6t')(-co — to  lich. 

Other  Greek  correlatives  connect    themselves    rather 

with  the  notion  of  hand,  or  what  is  intimately  connected 

with  it,  that  of  taking,  receiving,  both  denoted  by  the 

Celtic  glac — and  as  in   Hiberno-Celtic  we  have  glac — 

a  quiver-case,  and  glacadan—a  repository,  so  in  Greek  we 

have 

%v-\aK-o<; — a  hag,  pouch. 

where  the  first  syllable,  or  at  least  the  first  vowel  is  not 

radical  according  to  Curtius. 

But,  further,   on  the  supposition  that   paw    or    talon 

might  have  been  denoted  by  the  stem  glac  or  lac  as  well 

as  hand,  as  was   suggested  with  regard   to    the    Latin 

lacero — to  tear,  there  may  be  deduced  from  it  in  a  similar 

way  the  Greek 

Aa/c-fc? — tearing,  rending 

and  as  the  paw  was   used   for   grubbing   up  the  earth, 

digging  and  burrowing,  thence  too  came 
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AaK-0^ — a  hole,  jjitj 
and  with  ^  instead  of  k, 

A.a')(^-aivw — to  dig. 

The  same  idea  being  brouglit  out  as  was  suggested  in 
the  first  chapter  in  the  case  of  the  Latin /ocZio  as  derived 
from  fod — a  i)aw,  or  foot} 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  sense  of  heating,  striliiivj,  we 
have 

Aa/c-Ti<; — a  pestle, 

whilst  with  a  labial  initial  letter  we  have 

7r-\7]K-a-o)  [irXriaaw) — to  strike. 

To  the  same  stem,  with  some  variance  of  meaning,  may 
be  referred  with  its  derivatives 

Aaf — stamping,  treading  icitJi  the  heel, 

and  in  immediate  connection  with  this  latter  the  Latin 
calx  for  clax  or  clac-s,  which  might  be  an  abbreviated 
form  for  calac-s  as  we  had  ya\aK-TO(;,  and  lac-tis. 

The  mention  of  this  last  word  suggests  another  deri- 
vation of  the  same  stem,  for  on  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  form  yXaK — milk,  we  may  thence  deduce 

T\v^-v(; — s  weet, 

sweetness  and  milk  being  often  associated  together,  as  in 

^  This  word  XaK-otj  is  related  to  two  Latin  words  Jac-iis  and  loc-us  The 
former  denoting  originally  only  a  small  Jwle  filled  with  water,  though 
afterwards  its  signification  Avas  expanded  to  denote  a  large  sheet  of  water  ; 
whilst  the  latter  word  Ioc-ils,  a  place,  denoted  probably  in  the  first  instance 
tlic  hole  in  which  the  spear  was  usually  placed  when  not  in  use.  The 
form  stloc,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  earliest  form,  appears  rather 
to  be  a  compound  from  sta-loc,  i.e.,  standing-place.  In  Irish  loc=iarA-, 
black,  as  a  dark  hole  suggests,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  Latin  liic-us^a  grove  (cf.  Xoxfin — grov:). 
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our  Englisli  phrase  sweet  milk.    Tlie  derivation  o?y\vK-v<; 
involves  tliat  of  the  Latin  dulcis  or  dluc-is. 

Once  more^  in  relation  to  this  stem  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  liancl  was  often  used  as  a  kind  of  measure. 
Hence  from  this  stem  we  have 

E-Xa;5^-f  ?^ — short,  i.e._,  not  a  hand  long, 
Ao-Xt;(;-o? — long,  i.Q.,  two  hands  length. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  the  liquid  of  the  stem  is  pre- 
servedj  but  in  many  instances  it  is  lost/  whilst  the  initial 
dental  of  the  form  hXaic  or  h\a')(^  takes  its  place^  as  for 
example  in 

AeiK-vvfj-L — to  shoic,  point  out,      AaK-Tv\o^ — a  finger, 
AeK-a — ten,  i.e.,  digits,  Aex-ofjLat — to  receive. 

In  the  first  three  of  which  the  signification  of  finger 
appears  very  applicable  to  the  stem.  But  as  from  the 
stem  without  the  liquid  came  the  verb  BeiK-vv/jLc — to  show, 
i.e.,  to  point  icith  the  finger,  so  from  the  same  stem^  by 
omitting  the  initial  dental,  may  have  come  a  verb,  now 
obsolete,  of  the  form  XsLX-vvfiL  with  similar  signification, 
and  such  a  verb  may  have  given  origin  to  the  deriva- 
tive form 

Xi)(-avo<; — the  forefinger,  that  which  points. 

But,  further,  when  the  liquid  is  dropped  from  the  stem 
word  S\aK,  on  restoring  the  sense  of  hand  to  it,  there 
arises  a  derivative  in  the  sense  of  evenhandedness,  as  in 

BiK-7] — justice,  i.e.,  evenhanded 
according  to  the  English  idiom  ^  evenhanded  justice.^ 

^  So  from  /3pax — an  O/rni,  came  (3pax-vg — short,  i.e.,  tTie  slxort  arm. 
'  Cf .  the  Latin  clamo  and  claudx)  with  the  Italian  chiamo  and  chiudo. 
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Another  and  somewhat  kindred  sense  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  stem  by  omitting  both  initial  consonants, 
and  as  the  German  form  gleich  and  English  like 
correspond,  so  to  both  corresponds  the  Greek  derivative 
in  question,  namely 

Efc/c-G) — to  be  like, 

i.e.,    '  as  like  as  two  hands/      This,  too,   is  of  kindred 
origin  with  the  Latin  aiq-uus— jws^,  even. 

Other  instances  of  the  disappearance  of  both  initial 
consonants  in  some  of  the  affiliations  of  this  prolific  stem 
are  afforded  perhaps  by 

I/cai/o? — enough,  i.e.,  handful, 

I0-09  (for  €tfc-ao<i) — equal,  like  as  two  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  labial  was  the  first  of  the 
initial  consonants,  the  liquid  occasionally  dropped  from 
the  second  place,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  a  distinct  class 
of  derivatives  whose  base  is  j^ac,  as  for  example  the  Latin 

Pax — peace,  i.e.,  joining  of  hands, 
and  with  an  epenthetic  nasal 

Pango — to  covenant. 
In  Greek  it  assumes  the  shape  of 

TTv^ — with  the  shut  fist, 
and   perhaps  may  also    be  recognized  in  such  words  as 

7ra)(^U^,  TT^X'^^f  TTCKCO,  &c. 

Having  thus  established  the  probable  existence  of  a 
stem  of  the  form  glac  or  glee,  signifying  hand  or  finger, 
let  there  be  applied  to  it  the  prefix  po,  and  the  result 
would  be  of  the  form  po-gJec,  which  by  assimilation  is 
easily  transformed  into  poUcc,  the  base  of 
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Pollex — a  thumb,  or  imhjingerj 
i.e.,  a  subsidiary  of  tlie  hand. 

The  sarae  process  might  be  thought  suflB.cient  to  account 
for  the  composition  of 

Polliceor — to  2^^'omise. 

But  a  different  explanation  seems  preferable,  and  that 
is  that  the  initial  syllable  pol  in  this  word  is  related  to  the 
base  of  ^ello-pidsi,  whilst  the  stem  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  word.  Tlie  composition  tben  of  polliceor  on 
this  supposition  would  be  equivalent  to 

Pol-glee — strike  the  hand, 

i.e.,  enter  into  engagement  by  striking  hands  ;  a  mode 
of  entering  into  engagement  often  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs^  and  still  found  in  existence  among  the  Celtic 
nations^  and  which,  may  be  often  witnessed  in  their  trans- 
actions in  fair  or  market. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  stem-word  just  now 
considered^  the  reader  must  have  observed  how  closely 
the  existence  of  such  stems  seems  to  draw  the  alliance 
betwixt  early  Greek  and  Latin.  The  same  result  will  be 
further  apparent  in  regarding  the  prefix  j;o  under  another 
aspectj  in  which  it  appears  under  the  variant  guise  of 
pu.  Instances  of  its  usage  under  this  guise  may  be  traced 
in  such  words  as 

Pub-esco — to  be  imbescent,       Pu-er— a  boy, 

Pud-eo — to  be  ashamed,  Pu-ella — a  girl, 

and  some  others. 

Thus  taking  the  first  word  in  the  foregoing  list^  viz. 

Pubesco — to  be  pubescent, 
it  may  be  observed  that  this  term  is  generally  regarded 
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as  a  derivative  from  a  more  ancient  form  j)uheo,  of  like 
signification,  and  although  Curtius  would  derive  _25iti'e5, 
and  of  cowY^Q  inihco,  from  an  imaginary  root  j[)U — to  heget, 
it  seems  more  simple  and  more  probable  to  consider  it  as 
a  compound  of  the  prefix  in  question  and  of  a  stem,  eh, 
akin  to  the  Greek  stem  t;/?,  the  base  of 

liPaoi — to  bloonij  to  he  young, 

a  stem,  too,  which  has  Semitic  representatives. 

In  like  manner  from  a  stem,  aid,  akin  to  the   Greek 
stem  acS,  the  base  of  the  verb 

Kih-eofiai — to  he  ashamed, 

by  combination  with  the  same  prefix  ^90,  or  its  variant 
jpu,  would  result  the  compound  jrv-atS,  afterwards  trans- 
muted into  TToS,  or  pud,  the  base  of 

Pud-eo — to  he  ashamed. 
As  to  the  third  term  in  the  list — viz., 
Pu-cr — a  hoy, 

Curtius  says  there  was  an  old  form  written  as  ijovcr, 
which  he  divides  as  pov-er,  missing  thereby  the  true 
etymon  of  the  word,  which  he  would  derive  from  the  same 
imaginary  root  as  puhcs.  The  true  derivation,  however, 
is  quite  different,  as  will  appear  presently.  The  word 
2nier  is  generally  equated  with  the  Greek  iroip,  the 
supposed  Laconian  equivalent  of  irai^.  But,  though  this 
is  a  mistake,  at  least  so  far  as  the  identifying  of  iroip  and 
Trat?  is  concerned — for  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  entirely 
distinct  words — the  origin  of  iroLp  and  also  of  inier  will 
be  better  understood  by  considering  the  case  of  a  still 
existing  Hiberno-Celtic  compound — viz., 
Oig-fcar — a  youth. 
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NoWj  tliis  compound  consists  of  two  elements — namely, 

Oig— young, 
and 

Fear — a  man, 

a  compound  in  wliicli  tlie  medial  consonants  g  and  /, 
being  aspirated^  lose  their  proper  sound,,  and  are  slurred 
in  pronunciation ;  so  that  the  entire  compound  would  be 
enunciated  something  like  oir.  To  which  latter^  if  we 
suppose  the  labial  j:*  to  be  prefixed,  the  resulting  vocable 
would  be  of  the  form  ^oivj  or  in  Greek  letters  nroip.  But 
though  the  Laconian  term  iroip  might  possibly  be  con- 
ceived to  have  an  origin  akin  to  this,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  arose  from  a  combination  of  the  prefix 
TTo  with  a  stem-word  allied  to  the  Latin  vir,  and  the 
Hiberno- Celtic  fear  or  fer,  a  man — a  stem  which  enters 
also  into  the  formation  of  the  Greek  av-rjp,  so  that  TroLp 
in  its  literal  acceptation  would  signify  really  a  submaiij  a 
mannikin,  a  hoy. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Latin  word  ^uer,  or  as  appears 
more  plainly  in  the  archaic  23 over,  given  by  Curtius,  is 
found  to  be  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  iroLp, 
and,  by  the  not  unusual  change  of  the  vowel  o  for  u  in 
Latin,  it  eventually  became  inter. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  another  Latin  form  of  the 
word  is  imsus,  and  that  this  cannot  be  traced  to  such  a 
derivation  as  that  proposed.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be 
immediately  derived  from  the  proposed  compound,  but  it 
may  be  deduced  from  a  kindred  one;  for  another  Hiberno- 
Celtic  term  for  man  is  eis,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  esc  and  the  Semitic  isli  of  like  signi- 
fication.    Supposing,   tjien,  a  kindred  term   for  man  to 
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have  existed  in  the  parent  language  of  Italy^  and  com- 
bining with  it  the  prefix  under  .consideration,  the  result 
would  be  a  compound  of  the  form  2^0-eis  ov  j'^u-eis,  after- 
wards contracted  and  transformed  into  puSj  the  base  of 

Fusus — a  hoijy 
and  this  word_,  like  the  former,  would  signify  literally  a 
SLih-man,  or  little  man. 

The  last  word  in  the  list  is 

Puella — a  girl, 

of  wdiich  the  derivation  is  more  obscure.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  stand  iov  ^puerula,  as  being  a  derivative  from 
jpuer ;  others  are  disposed  to  consider  it  a  feminine  form 
of  the  masculine. 

Puellus — a  hoy, 

a  form  adduced  by  Roby.  Its  true  origin,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  different,  and  puellus  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  masculine  form  originating  in  a  false 
analogy  from  puella.  The  derivation  of  the  latter  will  bo 
best  understood  by  comparing  it  with  the  French 

Pu-celle — a  maiden, 
a  word  which   is  compounded  of  the  prefix  j;?t  for  po, 
and  a  stem  which  may  be  traced,  somewhat  modified,  in 
the  Latin  word 

An-cilla — a  handmaid, 
and  which  is  also  akin  to  the  Hiberno- Celtic 
Caille — a  woman. 
If,  now,  we  suppose  a  combination  of  this  stem  with 
the  prefix  in  question  to  have  taken  place  in  the  parent 
Latin  language  as  in  the  French  pu-cellc,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  how  the  original  compound  was  transmuted 
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into  tlie  more  modern  piiellaj  a  term  whicli  signified 
literally  a  suhivoman,  a  diminutive  of  woman ,  and  thence 
a  girl. 

Furthermore^  as  in  Hiberno- Celtic,  a  spirant  or 
aspirated  labial  took  tlie  place  of  the  simple  labial  in  this 
prefix  ][)o,  making  it  of  the  form  /o,  so  also  a  similar 
substitution  took  place  at  times  in  Latin ;  and  in  con- 
sequence the  prefix  in  question  appears  occasionally  in 
that  language  as  fo,  or  in  a  few  cases  as  its  variant  fiiy  as 
for  example  in 

Foris — witJioutj  alroad,         Foveo — to  cherishy 
Forum — a  marliet i^lacBj       Fulgeo — to  shine, 
Fulvus — tawny. 

With  regard  to  foris,  the  first  of  these  examples,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  is  of  quite  distinct  origin  from  that  of 
fores — doors  with  which  it  is  generally  associated ;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  the  prefix  fo, 
which  enters  into  its  composition^  retains  in  composition 
its  prepositional  force,  and  signifies  under.  Moreover, 
the  preposition  governs  the  geuitive  case,  as  does  the 
Greek  vtto.  The  preposition  then  being  combined  with 
aeris — the  genitive  of  aer — air,  the  resultant  fo-aeris 
becomes  contracted  into 

Foris — suh  divo,  in  the  open  air. 
As  to  the  second  example,  namely, 

Forum — a  market,  or  meeting  2^lcLce, 
let  an  illustration  be  sought  from  the  Welsh  compound 

Cyd-awr — agreeing  in  sound, 
a  complex  term  which  consists  of  two  parts,  the  pre- 
position ci/d-ivith,  intimating  agreement,  and  the  stem 
Gawr — sound,  a  erg,  shout. 
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In  composition  the  latter  element^  liowovcr,  loses  its 
initial  gutteral^  becoming  simply  awr,  and  so  giving 
origin  to  the  compound  cyd-awr. 

The  stem-word  gaivr  has  widespread  affinities ;  it  is 
akin  to  the  Greek  fyrjp-vco,  the  Doric  form  of  which  is 

Tap-vco — to  cry  out,  shout,  ^-c. 

The  Sanskrit  correlative  form  is  cjar,  or 

Gri — sonare, 

and  a  representative  of  the  same  stem  is  found  in  the 
Latin  term 

Garrio — to  'prattle,  talk, 

whilst  in  Hiberno- Celtic  it  appears  as 

Gair — call,  shout,  hawl. 

In  the  same  dialect  of  Celtic^  too,  is  found  the  com- 
pound 

Fo-gair — command,  loroclaim, 

and  this  leads  at  once  to  the  true  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  word /orw??^.  For  supposing  a  similar  combination  to 
have  taken  place  in  ancient  Latin ;  and  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Welsh  cyd-awr,  the  second  element  of  the  com- 
pound had  its  initial  guttural  slurred,  the  result  would  be 
akin  to 

Fo-air — proclaim, 

and  this  being  contracted  into  Fo-ar  and  thence  to  For, 
would,  in  tho  latter  form,  become  the  base  of  a  word 
like 

For-um — the  place  of  proclamation, 

that  is  the  place  where  public  notices  were  proclaimed 
and  public  assemblies  held. 
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In  seeking  for  tlie  origin  of  the  next  example  in  tlie 
listj  viz.  : 

FoY-eo — fo  Jcindle, 

we  may  have  recourse  to  the  Indo-European 

Av — to  hum, 

akin  to  the  base  of  the  Greek 

Av(o — to  kindle  J 

from  a  root  allied  to  which,  and  by  adjunction  of  the 
prefix /o  came  the  compound /o-au,  whence  by  contraction 
resulted /ou  the  base  of 

Fov-eo — to  Idndle. 

In  like  manner  is  compounded  the  word 

Fulgeo — to  shine, 

by  the  union  of  the  prefix  in  question  with  another 
stem,  which  is  allied  to  ok  or  rfk,  the  base  of  the  Greek 
word 

H\-i09 — tlie  sun, 

a  stem  which  appears  very  distinctly  also  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon 

(El-an — to  hum, 

and  moreover  is  not  without  Semitic-^  correlatives. 

NoWj  if  to  this  stem  al  be  added,  the  very  common 
determinative  g,  the  resultant  secondary  verb  is  of  the 
form  alg,  from  which,  by  adjunction  of  the  prefix  fo  or 
its  variant  fu,  would  be  found  the  compound  fit -alg 
shortened  by  synasresis  mtofulg,  the  base  of  the  Latin 

Fulg-eo — to  shine,  to  flame  forth. 
'  Cf.  Tl'bV  {al-a]i)-io  hum. 
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To  this  derivation,  however,  it  may  bo  objected  tbat 
there  exists  in  the  Latin  language  a  stem-word  of  the 
form  alg,  having  the  very  opposite  meaning  to  that  abovo 
suggested,  as  e.g.  in 

A3g-eo — to  he  cold. 

But  although  at  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be  a 
fatal  objection,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is 
not  so,  inasmuch  as  algeo — to  he  colclj  is  derived  from 
quite  a  different  combination.  In  fact,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Italy,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  stem 
equivalent  to 

M—fire, 

of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  representative  is 

^  (E\—jire. 

Now,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Pott  that  some 
compound  stems  are  formed  by  combining  two  simple 
ones,  we^may  arrive  at  the  stem  in  question  by  combinincr 
al-fire  with  the  stem  eg,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
verb 

Eg-eo — to  want,  to  he  withouf, 

from  which  combination  would  result  the  compound  form 
aUeg,  afterwards  contracted  into  alg,  the  base  of 

Alg-eo — to  he  without  heat  or  fire,  i.e.,  to  he  cold. 

This  stem  eg  is  worthy  of  some  further  notice,  for  it 
appears  to  be  but  a  variant  of  the  preposition  which, 
under  a  Greek  guise,  presents  itself  as  e/c,  and  which,  in 
composition,  has  at  times  a  negative  force,  as  in 

^K-KaXvTTTOi — to  uncover. 

In  Indo-European  times,  however,  the  place  of  tho 
preposition   seems    to   have    varied,    being   occasionally 
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placed  after  tlie  word  witli  whicli  it  was  connected,  and 
thus  from  the  stem 

An — to  breathe, 

came  the  compound 

An-ek — to  deprive  of  breath, 
and  this  compound  by  weakening  of  the  initial  vowel 
gave  origin  to  enec,  the  base  of  the  Latin 

Eneco — to  kill,  to  dejjrive  of  breath, 

and  from  this  by  dropping  the  initial  letter  came  the 
more  familiar  term  neco,  of  like  signification. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  prepo- 
sitional affix,  that  at  times  the  vowel  of  the  preposition 
disappeared,^  and  the  guttural  k  was  changed  to  g.  Thus 
as  we  have  seen  the  stem  al  in  combination  with  this 
prepositional  stem  instead  of  making  the  combination 
al-eh  issued  in  alg,  giving  origin  to  algeo  {see  note  B). 

In  a  similar  way  from  the  stem 

An — to  breathe, 
by  the  process  indicated  was  formed  not  only  aneh,  enec, 
eneco,  but  also 

An-g-o — to  chohe,  to  deprive  of  breath. 

This  prepositional   affix   will  further   lead    to    the   true 
origin  of  the  much-disputed  Latin  word 

Virgo — a  virgin, 

which   is   neither   to    be   confounded   with   virago,   nor 
deduced  from  an  Indo-European  stem 

^  Cf.  mancus,  maimed,  formed  also  by  a  negative  ik  added  to  the  stem, 
i.e.,  man-£K.  wanting  the  hand,  maimed.  Cf.  Irish  eite-ac— a  lie,  with  Gr. 
trt-oQ — true. 
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Yarg — to  sicell. 

But  is  to  bo  derived  from  tlie  stem  vir — a  man  or 
hushand,  in  combination  with  this  negative  prepositional 
affix,  making  tbe  compound 

Vir-g-o — without  a  hushand^  a  maid  imwedded. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  word  akjeo,  it 
may  bo  observed  that  the  stem  al-jire  which  enters  into 
it,  is  also  tho  foundation  of  the  idea  suggested  by 

Al-o — to   cherish, 

i.e.,  by  aj-) plication  of  heat,  as  in  foveo ;  and  this  idea  ib 
confirmed  by  the  sacrificial  usage  of  the  verb 

Ad-ol-ere — to  offer  (by  fire  ?) 

which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  Semitic  verb 

Alah — to  offer  hu  fire, 

whilst  again  tho  distinctive  notion  conveyed  in  the  Latin 
ah-ol-ere,  and  in  the  Greek  oX-eco  or  oXXv/jll  might  be 
deduced  from  the  same  stem,  as  one  of  the  properties  of 
fire  is  to  consume  or  to  destroy. 

But  it  may  again  be  objected  to  the  derivation  pro- 
posed for  fulgeo,  that  Curtius  gives  a  difierent  account  of 
its  origin,  connecting  it  with  the  Greek 

<t>\6ya) — to  hum. 

This  connection,  however,  does  not  invalidate  what  has 
been  stated,  for  the  Greek  word  itself  is  contracted  from 
a  longer  form  (prjXejo),  or  rather  from  ecfi-TjXeya),  the 
stem  i]Keyw  being  a  nominative  verb  from  the  obsolete 
stem  represented  by 

\l\—fire, 

and  which  as  already  suggested  may  be  traced  in 

0 
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H\-to? — tlte  sun,  the  source  of  heat, 

althougli  Curtius  assigns  to  tliis  latter  a  different  origin. 
The  last  Latin  word  in  tlie  list^  namely, 

Fulv-us — tawny, 

is  connected  by  Curtius  vdthfulgeo  and  ^Xeyw,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  object  to  the  suggestion.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  observed  that  the  idea  implied  by  the 
word  fulvus  will  be  best  understood  on  the  supposition 
that  the  prefix  fo  or  fii,  with  a  diminishing  efi'ect_,  in  some 
degree  modified  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  the  stem  al 
or  aJv,  so  ihat  fulvus  would  be  equivalent  to 

Fo-alv-us — somewhat  fiery  coloured, 

that  is  not  a  bright  red,  but  tawny,  the  stem  alv  being 
like  alg,  a  derivative  or  secondary  form  from  the  stem- 
word 

Al— fire. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  aspirated  labial 
or  spirant  /,  which  occasionally  constitute  the  initial  letter 
in  this  prefix  in  forming  compound  words  in  Latin,  is  at 
times  replaced  by  the  softer  spirant  v,  so  that  the  prefix 
assumes  the  guise  of  vo,  under  which  shape  it  appears  in 
a  good  many  compounds  in  that  language. 

Now  Peile  remarks  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Latin  to 
replace  by  the  vowel  o  an  Indo-European  e,  and  that  this 
is  to  be  observed  especially  when  the  Latin  word  begins 
with  the  spirant  v.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
tendency  apparently  exists.  But  in  most  instances  where 
0  is  found  in  Latin  after  the  spirant  in  question,  its 
presence  can  be  accounted  for  simply  by  its  being  shown 
to  belong  to  the  mutilated   preposition   we   have   been 
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considering  under  the  form  vo,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  almost  every  case  where  this  occurs  the  stem  of 
the  Latin  compound  corresponds  to  a  Greek  term  of  like 
significance  beginning  with  a  vowel — e.g., 

Voco — to  call,  from  :  Vo — ^x^w, 

Volvo to  roll,  „  Vo €t\€(0, 

Vomo — to  vomit  „         Vo — e^eco, 

Valgus — the  crowd,  ,,         Vo — ox^o<;, 

and  some  others  in  which  the  stem-word  is  not  so 
obvious. 

Something  similar  to  this  transition  from  the  rough  tv 
the  smooth  spirant  may  be  observed  in  the  transition  of 
the  combination  represented  by  the  rough  breathing  in 
the  Hiberno-Coltic  compound  already  considered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  chapter,  namely, 

Fo-duine.  {Fo-yeene) — a  footsoldier, 
to  the  Sclavonic  complex  term 

Vo-een — a  soldier,  a  icarrior. 

Instances  of  an  initial  6  as  a  substitute  for  the  soft  spirant 
or  any  variant  of  it  in  this  prefix  are  extremely  rare  in 
Latin.  Yet,  perhaps,  such  a  representative  of  the  prefix 
as  ho  or  hii  may  be  found  in  a  few  words,  as — e.g.,  in 

Bonus — good. 

But,  strange  to  say  the  mode  of  composition  now  sug- 
gested appears  more  distinctly  in  the  representative  of 
this  word  in  some  of  the  languages  derived  from  Latin, 
than  in  the  Latin  word  itself,  just  as  some  hereditary 
diseases  occasionally,  after  skipping  a  generation,  appear 
again  in  that  which  follows ;  thus  in  Spanish  and  Italian 
are  found  the  forms 
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Bu-enos — good, 
Bu-ono — good, 

from  wliicli  may  be  seen  how  the  word  was  compounded 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  prefix  foj  represented  by  hoj  and 
a  stem  that  may  be  equated  with  the  Celtic 

An — true,  nohle,  pure} 

To  this,  indeedj  it  may  be  objected  that  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  word  bonus  was  duonuSj  as  it  appears  in  the 
epitaph  of  Scipio  son  of  Barbatus.  But  although  this 
presents  a  difficulty,  it  may  be  removed  by  showing  that 
even  the  initial  duo  itself  is  but  a  variant  of  the  prefix  in 
question,  as  will  perhaps  appear  more  clearly  in  succeed- 
ing chapters. 

^  If  in  this  sense  an  be  derived  from  an — to  blow,  as  if   toinnowtd, 
then  bonus  and  ayaOoc  wculd  have  a  kindred  origin. 

Note  A. 
Another  form  was  trac — a  hand,  whence  tracto,  attrecto—to  handle.   But 
as  the  stem  denoted  jpaw  as  well  as  hand,  thence  came  rpex(^,  &c. 

Note  B. 
Eeyersing  the  order  of  combination  in  al-eg,  whence  algeo,  we  have  eg-al, 
and  by  dropping  the  first  vowel  and  weakening  the  second  we  ge  gel,  the 
base  of  gelu—cold.     With  the  composition  of  algeo  compare  that  of  frigeo. 
as  if  from  irvp — egeo. 


END    OF    CHAPTER    II* 
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SOME  OBSCURE  TREFIXES  OF  COMPOSITION 
IN  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this 

chapter,  which  treats  of  prefixes  having  an  initial  guttural 

letter,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  a  little,   and  take  a 

survey  of  the  position  which  we  at  present  occupy.     Our 

contention,    then,    is   this,    that   whilst    in    general    the 

ultimate  radices  of  language,  so  far  as  wo  are  able  to 

detect  them,  are  in  form  biHteral,  consisting  of  a  vowel 

and  a  consonant,  the  latter  being  either  silent  or  vocal, 

according  to  circumstances,  derivatives  are  deduced  from 

these    stemwords    by  various  processes,   not   merely  by 

determinative  letters  being  added  to  the  stem,  but  also  by 

similar  letters  being  prefixed  to  it.     In  some   cases  the 

letters  so  prefixed  are  fragments   of  prepositions,  as  has 

been  suggested  by  Pott,  the  prepositions  losing  a  vowel 

either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  in  the  process  of 

uniting.     In  other  cases,  however,  the  prefixed  letters 

cannot  be  traced  to  prepositions,  and  appear  to  have  been 

in  the  strictest  sense  determinative,  corresponding  to  the 

admittedly    postfixed    detcrmiuatives,  employed   in    the 

deducing  of  derivatives  from  more  simple  stems.     A  few 

examples  will  serve   perhaps  to  explain   more  fully   the 

u 
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processes   now  referred  to.     Taking,  then,    the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word 

-^r — before, 
and  postfixing  two  determinative  letters,  it  becomes 

Mr-st— first. 
But  from  this  latter,  by  'prefixing  a  spirant  and  changing 
the  vowel,  is  formed 

Fyrst — firsty 
exemplifying  how  both  processes  of  prefixing  and  post- 
fixing  may  take  place  in  the  same  word. 
Again,  taking  the  Latin  word 

Yeru— a  spit,  lance. 
it  is  found  represented  in  Welsh  by 
Ber — a  spit,  a  lance. 
But  this  Welsh  word  is  found  also  in  a  compound  state 
in  that  language,  with  the  well-known  prefix  ys  attached 
to  it,  and  by  a  common  mutation  of  its  initial   letter 
making  the  complex  form 

Ys-per — a  spear,  a  lance, 
from  which,  by  dropping  the  initial  letter,  comes  the  base 
of  our  English  word  spear ;   although,   according  to  the 
theory  of  those  who  go  in  for  the  complete  form  being 
the  oldest,   the  word  her  ought  to  be  derived  from  spear. 

But  further  still,  even  her  and  veru  must  themselves  be 
looked  on  as  forms  derived  by  a  prefixed  labial  from  a 
more  simple  stem  er,  which  latter  is  but  a  weakened 
expression  of  the  original  root  ar. 

Now  this  root  ar  is  admittedly  Indo-European,  although 
the  true  signification  of  it  is  not  generally  recognized.  It 
is  a  most  prolific  root  in  Greek ;  and  not  less  so  in  some 
other  languages.     In  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  diction- 
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arj,  for  example,  under  four  headings  of  the  single  form 
ar  may  be  found  not  less  than  seven-and-twenty  meanings 
given.  The  meanings,  however,  are  by  no  means  uncon- 
nected, but  might  all  with  a  little  attention  be  traced  up 
to  a  single  signification,^  the  same  that  was  assigned  in  the 
first  chapter  as  the  meaning  of  this  root,  namely,  o,  pointy 
or  something  pointed. 

If  this  root  (D'y  then,  can  yield  so  many  significations 
from  the  simple  form,  how  must  the  number  be  multi- 
plied when  the  root  is  varied  in  phase  by  means  of 
prefixed  or  postfixed  determinatives  ?  Nevertheless, 
under  all  the  variations  thence  resulting,  the  original 
stem  and  meaning  may  be  traced  back  by  careful  analysis. 

The  occasion  of  so  many  significations  being  attached 
to  a  single  stem  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  language  in  an  early  stage.  When  adjectives  were 
unknown,  each  noun  substantive,  like  a  sentinel  in  a 
small  garrison,  had  to  do  extra  turns  of  duty,  and  when 
some  qualification  of  the  noun  substantive  was  required 
it  was  feebly  expressed  by  some  variation  of  the  noun 
itself,  just  as  in  Chinese  such  modifications  are  expressed 
in  the  written  language  by  some  distinctive  mark  in  the 
written  character. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  understand  fully  the  mode  of 
formation  of  words  in  an  early  stage  of  language,  it  seems 
necessary  to  connect  that  early  stage  with  such  a  system 
of  writing  as  the  Chinese.  A  learned  professor  of 
philology,  now  living,  considers  that  there  was  such  a 
system  in  connection  with  the  Accadian  languages,  nor 
was  it  confined  exclusively  to  them. 

^  The  root  ar  is  capable  of  an  onomatopieic  origin,  if  referred  to  &  canine 
source. 
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This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  some  meanings 
derived  from  the  root  ar  different  from  those  instanced  in 
the  first  chapter,  where  the  significations  assigned  to  it 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  habits  of  a  pastoral  life. 
In  that  chapter,  then,  we  had  the  root  ar  representing 
originally  something  iDointed,  and  from  thence  came 
immediately  the  significations  top,  headj  chief.  But 
each  of  these  gave  origin  to  numerous  other  signifi- 
cations, as  e.g., 

Top — summit,  surface,  foam,  effervescence,  anger,  frothy 
scum,  white,^  &c. 

Chiefs  rule,  sway,  honour,  respect,  worship,  bowing, 
bending,  prayer,  &c. 

Head — supreme,  object  of  respect,  age,  hoarhairs, 
veneration,  &c. 

The  significations  connected  with  the  ideas  head  and 
chief  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
is  more  immediately  derived  from  either.  But  further, 
from  the  original  notion  of  point  came  that  of  end  or 
extremity,  and  from  thence  the  significations  of  limb, 
member,  and  even  feature.  Hence  we  get  again  the 
signification  head,  and  associated  with  it  as  members  of 
the  frame,  leg,  arm,  hand,  heel,  ear,  nose,  eye,  &c.,  and 
thence  spring  various  significations  suggested  by  the 
actions  or  attributes  of  the  particular  members  denoted, 
as  for  example  from  the  notion  of  hand  spring  such 
significations  as 

Taking,  seizing,  doing,  making,  handiness,  skill,  agree- 

*  Cf.  ciippoQ  for  np-(poQ.  ^  Cf.  ap-yoQ — white. 
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merit,  equality,  pledge^  feace,  exchange,  barter,  buying, 
selling,  obeying,^  &c. 

From  tlie  notion  of  leg  came  those  of 

Walking,  running,  standing,  going,  corning,  swiftness, 
&c. 

From  that  of  head,  the  ideas  of 

Hair,  carrying,^  bearing  burden,  weight,  &c. 

To  prevent  obscurity  in  assigning  such  a  variety  of 
meanings  to  the  same  root,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
modify  it  in  various  ways,  such  as  weakening  the  vowel, 
altering  the  final  liquid,  or  attaching  prefixed  or  post- 
fixed  determinatives.  The  prefixed  de.terminative  letters 
might  belong  to  any  organ,  and  from  their  use  arose  such 
forms  as  bar,  mar,  par,  nar,  sar,  tar,  expressing  meanings 
all  more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  the  original  sense  of 
the  primal  root  ar — a  point. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example,  in  Hiberno- Celtic  is  found 
the  stemword  bar,  written  also  barr,  to  which  are  assigned 
the  following  significations,  viz. : 

Head,  top,  hair  of  head,  overplus,  advantage,  crop,  sway, 
nobleman,  excellence,  scum,  grease,  suet,  end,  death. 

These  significations  correspond  in  a  great  degree  to 
those  above  assigned  to  the  root  ar ;  and  as  in  Hiberno- 
Celtic  are  found  also  the  forms 

Ear — a  head,  Earr — an  end, 

without  the  prefixed  labial,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
same  significations  could  be  derived  from  these  latter,  as 
from  bar  or  barr. 

'  Cf .  "  do  inanus."  ■^  i.e.,  on  the  head. 
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In  the  classical  languages  a  guttural  prefix  seems  to 
have  been  preferred^  giving  origin  to  a  form  har,  whence 
came  in  Greek,  /capa,  /cepa<;,  Kpewv,  &c.,  and  in  Latin 
cer-vix,  cornu,  iwo-cer-us,  &c. 

Yet  a  labial  prefix  in  the  same  sense  was  not  quite 
unknown,  though  only  to  be  detected  in  compounds 
such  as 

Kv-/36p-vaco — gu-her-no, 
K£p-/3e/3-o? — Cer-her-us. 

The  former  of  these  examples  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Celtic 

.  Barn — judges 
Barn-u — to  judge, 

where  the  added  nasal  exactly  corresponds  to  the  clas- 
sical usage  of  the  same  letter  in  the  instance  given, 
and  where  the  initial  syllable  ku  is  a  mere  prefix,  to  be 
explained  hereafter. 

In  the  case  of  Kep-/3€p-o^,  the  syllable  Kep  is  to  be 
regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ter,  the  change 
of  initial  letter  presenting  the  same  result,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sanskrit  Chatvdras^ — four,  compared  with  the 
Greek  recra-ape^,  and  the  whole  compound  denoting  simply 
'  the  three-headed.'^ 

In  the  same  sense  the  prefix  Kep  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  another  Greek  term,  viz., 

Kep-avv-o^ — thunderholt,  i.e.,  three-flamed. 

^  Originally  Katwar. — Peile,  98. 

2  Max  Miiller  gives  a  different  derivation,  connecting  icepl^epog  with  the 
Sanskrit  sarvari — night.     2nd  Series,  478. 
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In  somo  caseSj  however,  tlie  prefix  Kep  was  softened  to 
yep,  as  in  the  Homeric  epithet  of  Nestor, 
Vep-7)VL0<; — triple-lived,^ 
or  in 

Ger-yon — the  triple-formed^  monster  king. 

But  not  merely  did  the  root  ar  vary  by  having  prefixed 
or  postfixed  determinatives,  but,  as  was  observed  before, 
by  weakening  of  its  vowel  or  by  change  of  its  final  letter, 
the  liquid  being  exchanged  either  for  another  liquid, 
or  for  a  sibilant,  or  dental.  With  these  mutations  ar 
became  er  or  or,  al^  or  el,  as  or  es,  an  or  en,  ad  or  ed,  &c., 
each  new  form  giving  rise  to  new  derivatives. 

Thus  taking  d  single  example;  ar,  as  denoting  a  hand, 
would  give  rise  to  such  derivatives  as  implied  taking, 
seizing,  doing,  making,  e.g.,  in  the  sense  of  taking, 

Atp-eco — to  take  (Gr.) ;  Har-i — seize  (Sk.) 
In  the  sense  of  doing, 

Ap-c — do  thou  (Copt),  ep-Sco,  ep-yov  (Gr.),  ar-s  (Lat.) 
But  by  change  of  liquid  ap  becomes  a\,  and  thence  are 
deduced  such  forms  as 

AXi — take  thou  (Copt)  ;  aXiaKw — to  take  (Gr.) 
But  further,  by  weakening  the  vowel  a\  becomes  eX,  and 
thence  we  have  such  forms  as 

EXft),  €l\ov,  eXcop,  eX/cw,  &c. 

Moreover,  strange  to  say,  in  the  Turkish  language  is 
found  the  very  word 

El — a  hand, 

*  Literally  "of  three  generations.'' 

^  Or  three-headed. 

3  Perlmps  such  changes  resulted  from  determinatiyes  being  added ;  and 
then  a  letter  dropped,  e.g.,  from  ar  would  be  formed  ar-l,  and  dropping  the 
first  liquid,  thence  would  come  ol. 
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the  Turks,  from  tlieir  loug  residence  in  Grecian  lands, 
having  adopted  from  the  vernacular  certain  words  not 
found  in  Classic  Authors.^ 

The    form   aX — a   hand,    appears   at    times    to   have 
assumed  the  form  a\(j),  whence  would  come 
A\(i>-eco — to  procure,  bring  in, 
and  the  Homeric 

AXcp-Tja-rai — greedy,  grasping. 
If  now  a  sibilant  be  substituted  for  the  liquid  in  the 
stemword  ar — a  hand,  the  result  is  of  the  form  as — a 
hand,  giving  rise  to  many  derivatives,  as  in  the  case  of 
oX,  of  like  meaning.  Allied  to  it  in  this  form  may  be 
noticed  the  Sanskrit 

Has-ta — a  hand, 
whilst  the  original  signification  of  point  appears  in  the 
Latin. 

Hast -a — a  spear  ; 
both  words  being  associated  by  Curtius  with  a  root  of 
the  form  y^ah — to   graf<p>i    seize,   but   which   come   more 
directly  from  the  form  here  given,  and  which  allies  itself 
also  to  the  German 

Fass-en — to  seize,  grasp. 

In  the  sense  of  worh  or  doing  derivatives  from  this 
stem  as — hand,  are  found  in  many  languages  as,  e.g., 
Eas — do,  ivork  (Ir.). 
Ish — ivorlc  (Turkish). 
Ash- ah — do,  luorJc  (Heb.). 
Vish — woi'h  (Sanskrit). 

^  As  we  find  l3epyov=^epyov,  so  OiXfi/f,  father  of  Ajax,  may  have  had 
a  variant  to  his  name  of  the  fonn  (BoiXevq,  or  without  the  sibilant  (SoiXtv, 
with  which  latter  compare  the  Turkish  Boilu—tall  of  stature. 
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Whilst  in  Greek  may  be  found  traces  of  it  in  the  com- 
pound 

MeX-iacr-a — a  hee,  i.e.,  honey  maker  j 

and  in  Etruscan  in  the  word 

Hister — an  actor. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  consider  all  the 
variations  to  which  this  stem  ar  and  its  derivatives  gave 
origin,  and  we  may  conclude  our  observations  on  it  by 
giving  a  single  example  of  its  employment  in  forming 
compounds,  and  where  it  signifies  head  instead  of  hand. 
In  the  Welsh  language,  then,  is  found  the  term 

Gwanar — noble j  chief. 

But  this  word  is  a  compound  formed  of 

Gwan^  {gwen) — white,  hoary, 

and  the  stem  ar  in  the  sense  of  head ;  the  whole  com- 
bination denoting  the  hoary-headed  chieftain,  the  object 
of  respect.  But  as  gwaii,  by  weakening  the  vowel,  became 
gwen,  so  ar  became  er,  and  hence  the  combination  gwener, 
which  in  Latin  assumed  the  guise  of  vener,  the  base  of 

Vener-o — to  venerate. 

And  the  change  from  gwener  to  vener  is  analogous  to 
that  which  Curtius^  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  venter j 
as  derived  from  an  original  gventcr,  and  in  which  the 
idea  of  ivhitencss  may  possibly  have  suggested  the  name 
as  corresponding  to  the  white  appearance  of  that  part  in 
many  animals.  The  same  idea  seems  also  to  underlie 
some  other  Latin  words,  as  venia  and  venor. 

'  Cf  canns=cvamis.  ^  1-213. 
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The  above  explication  of  the  origin  of  venero  will  show 
how  much  care  may  be  required  in  investigating  the 
origin  of  Classical  words,  and  a  few  more  examples  will 
make  this  still  further  evident,  e.g., 

Ignis.  This  Latin  word  is  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  agni 
— fire,  as  its  primal  form,  but  as  Curtius  connects  the 
Sanskrit  analas — -firej  with  the  verb  an — to  breathe  or 
hloiv ;  so  may  agni — fire,  be  connected  with  the  blast  or 
breath  which  kindles  it,  as  if  derived  from  av — to  breathe 
or  bloiVj  and  gan — to  beget,  the  entire  compound  literally 
denoting  breath-begotten. 

Nix,  nivis — snow.  The  original  form  of  this  word  is 
supposed  to  be  snigh,  which  in  Sanskrit  becomes  snih. 
But  that  snih  is  not  original  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Lithuanian  form  of  the  kindred  verb  which,  as  given  by 
Curtius,  is 

Snig-ti — to  snow. 

For  comparing  this  latter  with  the  Celtic  sin  or  sine — 
snow,  and  with  a  verb  formed  by  a  common  process  from 
it,  viz., 

Sin-igh — snow, 

and  which  by  contraction  would  become  snigh,  it  is  seen 
at  once  how  the  supposed  original  form  snigh  is  but  a 
contraction  from  sinigh.  And  further,  as  an  initial 
guttural  in  the  Classical  languages  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented by  a  sibilant  in  Celtic,  and  as  sin — snow,  has  a 
variant  of  the  form  sio7i — snow,  by  substituting  an  initial 
guttural  for  the  sibilant  we  are  brought  to  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  sion^  viz., 

Xtwj/ — snow. 
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E771;? — near.  The  derivation  of  this  Greek  word  may- 
be illustrated  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Celtic 
term  fogus^ — near.  This  Celtic  word  is  a  compound 
literally  signifying  under  the  feet ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  Ionic  Greek  the  letter  k  often  usurped 
the  place  of  tt,  as  in  okco^  for  otto)?,  or  Kore,  kw^,  kolo^  for 
TTore,  7r&)9,  7roto9,  it  will  not  be  deemed  farfetched  to 
suppose  that  eu  Troat — near,  became  in  some  dialects 
evKoaiy  whence  the  transition  to  €77^9  was  very  easy. 

(dvyarrjp — daughter.  It  may  seem  like  treason  to 
attempt  to  dissociate  this  Greek  w^ord  from  the  Sanskrit 
duhiter — milker;  with  which  it  is  constantly  allied  ;  and 
yet  to  the  writer  there  appears  some  ground  for  doing 
so.  He  considers  that  OvyarTjp  signifies  maid  or  virgin 
instead  of  milker,  and  that  the  aspirated  dental  has  been 
transposed ;  the  original  form  having  been  rv-KaOrjp, 
instead  of  Ov-yaTrjp,  the  latter  part  of  the  compound 
being  related,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  quantity,  to 
the  Greek 

Ka6ap-o<i — imre, 
and  the  first  part  to  the  Celtic 

Tot  {toh) — feminine, 
as  it  appears  in  the  compound 

Tot-baQan^ — a  maid,  a  lass, 
and  in  several  other  combinations,  as 

Tot-ball — feminine  mem, 

Tot-comua — a  female  cousin, 

Tot-maol — a  female  slave. 

^  Fo-cos  (pronounced  fogus)—  underfoot. 
'^  Perhaps  for  tot-macan— /c7)iaZe  youth. 
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Wlien  tlie  first  vowel  of  the  second  part  of  tlie  com- 
pound is  slender  tot  becomes  toit^  as  in 

Toit-giobair — a  prostitute, 
Toit-leanean — a  concubine, 
Toit-searac — a  filly, 
Toit-gerait — a  virgin, 

tlie  latter    word  corresponding  in  sense    and   mode  of 
formation  to  tlie  Greek  Ovyarrip} 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  this  digression  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  chapter,  which  is 

Peefixes  havinq  an  Initial  Guttural. 

The  prefixes  of  composition,  hitherto  considered,  had 
as  their  initial  consonant  either  a  labial  or  a  spirant,  but 
a  different  form  of  prefix,  commencing  with  a  guttural 
letter,  is  found  in  many  languages,  yet  possessing  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  already  examined,  as  apper- 
taining to  the  prefix  tto.  Thus,  in  the  Welsh  dialect  of 
Celtic  there  is  found  a  prefix  of  the  form  go,  or  more 
anciently  gwo,  the  effect  of  which  in  some  instances  is  to 
weaken  the  signification,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  prefix 
fo,  or  the  Latin  suh,  whilst  in  others  it  appears  rather  to 
be  intensive.  Examples  of  its  use  are  found  in  such 
compounds  as 

Go -bant — a  little  valley,  Go-bwyUo — to  ^provide, 

Go-fien — soft  hair,  Go-chrwm — somewhat  crooJced, 

Go-fron — a  little  hill,  Go-dech — to  liirJc, 

Go-hir — delay,  Go-hybu — to  hinder. 

^  For  other  derivations  of  Classical  words  from  Celtic  sources,  see 
Ereuna. 
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This  Welsh  prefix,  then,  corresponding  as  it  docs  to 
the  Irish  prefix /o,  is  of  kindred  origin  too,  being,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius  and  Zeus,  representative  of  the  Indo- 
European  iqya  and  the  Greek  vtto  ;  yet  it  differs  from  the 
Irish  prefix  in  this  respect,  that  whilst  the  latter  is  used 
both  as  a  prefix  and  preposition,  the  former  is  used  as  a 
prefix  only.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  that  in  Cymric, 
which  has  an  affinity  for  labials,  a  guttural  should  be  the 
initial  letter,  whilst  in  Irish,  which  affects  gutturals,  a 
labio-spirant  should  be  the  initial  of  the  corresponding 
prefix. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  perplex  the  reader  with 
attempting  to  account  for  such  dialectic  variations,  the 
causes  of  which,  if  they  can  be  traced  at  all,  are  special, 
not  general  ;^  and  therefore  his  attention  is  invited 
simply  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prefix  not 
merely  in  Welsh,  but  in  other  languages,  though  not 
always  so  distinctly  recognizable  as  in  Welsh,  and  some- 
times capable  of  being  referred  to  a  different  origin.  Thus 
even  in  Irish,  where  is  found  the  prefix  and  preposition 
fo,  there  exists  also  a  preposition  go^to,  into,  and  there 
are  traces  also  of  a  prefix  of  the  form^o  or  gu  entering 
into  the  composition  of  words,  and  on  the  origination  of 
which  words  its  existence  serves  to  shed  light — nay,  it  is 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Celtic  language,  or,  still  further  back,  in  the  Proto-Aryan 
period,  both  forms  of  the  prefix  may  have  obtained,  or  a 
compound  form  including  both  may  have  existed,  though 
in  after  times  the  spirant  prevailed  in  Erse,  whilst  the 
guttural  was  preferred  in  Welsh.   Yet  occasional  examples 

'  Max  Miiller,  11-297. 
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of  the  opposite  usage  are  found  in  eacii  language.     Thus 
from  the  stem 

An — swift  J  active, 

by  means  of  the  prefix  huj  is  formed  the  Welsh 

Bu-an^ — sii:ift, 

whilst  from  the  same  stem  by  a  prefixed  gu  is   derived 
gu-an,  whence  comes  the  Irish 

Gu-an-ac — light,  active. 

Other  Irish  compounds  in  which  this  prefix  appears^  may 
be  instanced  in 

Gu-aire — noble,  excellent,     Gu-in — to  prich,  sting, 
Gu-id — to  pray,  Gu-al — a  coal. 

The  base  aire  of  the  first  of  these  may  be  traced  to  the 
stem  ar,^  already  considered^  and  to  which  were  found 
attached  the  notions  head,  chief,  excellence,  honor,  as 
appear  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  oer — honour,  German  ehre, 
and  in  the  Greek  apetcov,  apuaro^,  and  this  base  being 
united  with  the  prefix  gu  gives  the  result^ 

Gu-aire — nohle,  excellent. 

In  the  case  of  gu-id,  we  must  seek  the  base  id  in  an 
Indo-European  stem  of  the  supposed  form, 

Idh — to  pro.y, 

apparently  related  to  another  actual  Sanskrit  form. 

Id — to  praise,  chant,  celebrate  religiously; 

but  in  the  case  of  idh,  the  dental  seems  to  have  at  times 

^  Cf .  Irish  river  Boyne. 

2  The  compound  guaire  signifies  a  point,  as  well  as  nolle. 
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been  slurred  like  the  same  letter  when  aspirated  in  Irish. 

Hence,  in  Sanskrit,  is  found  the  more  simple  form. 

I — to  i^ray, 

and  from  a  similar  stem,  by  prefixing  a  labial,  came  the 

Latin 

Pi-US — given  to  jprayer,  devout ,  inous, 

whilst  from  the  same  stem,  without  the  labial  prefix,  but 

with  a  common  formative  addition,  comes  the  Greek 

I-ep-o?^ — devoted  to  praye)',  sacred, 

and  the  kindred  word 

l-ep-eu? — a  fiiest,  offerer  of  prayer. 

But  this  stem  i,  as  was  said,  appears  to  have  been  varied 

by  the  addition  of  a  dental  aspirated,  which  probably  at 

first  was  silent,^  though  afterwards,  vocalized ;  with  this 

addition  it  became  id^  and  from  this  form  by  prefixing  a 

labial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  word  plus,  came  the 

Irish 

Pidc — prayer  y 

not  indeed  found  in  a  simple  state,   but  appearing  in  the 
compound 

Im-pide — prayer, 

and  recognizable  under  some  slight  disguise  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon 

Bed — sprayer, 

where,  however,  the  dental  is  vocalized. 

From  the  form  ptidc,  then,  in  union  with  the  prefix  yu, 
and  suppressing  the  labial  in  composition,  results  the 
word  wo  are  investigating,  viz., 

Gu-id — to  pray. 

*  lipoQy  in  the  sense  of  large,  is  of  quite  another  origin,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.  The  initial  aspirate  in  both  would  imply  an  ori<jinal  sibilant. 
Cf.  the  English  sigh  and  liomans  viii.  26. 

"^  Cf.  the  Celtic  i—lcnowUdge  with  the  Greek  lo-^iv. 
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A  similar  prefix  may  be  traced  in  other  languages,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  Latin 

Gu-berno — to  steer, 
In  the  French 

Gu-etter — to  watch, 

Gu-euser — to  beg, 

and  perhaps  even  in  the  Persian 

Gul  {=Gu'0l) — a  rose,  i.e.,  sweet -smelling. 

The  base  of  the  Latin  word  has  been  pointed  out 
already  in  this  chapter;^  that  of  the  French  guetter  is  akin 
to  the  Celtic 

Feit — watch, 

which  in  combination  with  the  prefix  gu  loses  its  initial 
spirant,  making  the  compound,  in  pronunciation,  to 
resemble  the  French 

Guet — a  watch. 

The  base  of  gueuser  is  also  akin  to  a  Celtic  stem,  viz. 

Eis — seeJc. 

The  examples  gu-in  and  gu-al,  instanced  above,  are  from 
the  stems  ion — a  pointy  and  al — to  burn. 

Another  httle  observed  Celtic  prefix,  commencing  with 
a  guttural  letter,  is  of  the  form  co  or  cu,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  be  a  variant  of  the  prefijx  go  already 
considered,  or  an  abbreviated  representative  of  the  pre- 
position coni.  In  Hiberno- Celtic,  it  is  found  in  such 
words  as 

Cu-ib — a  cup,  Cu-il-eac — many  coloured, 

Cu-id — supper,  Cu-in-eog — a  little  vessel. 

*  Page  86. 
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In  which  the  corresponding  stems  are 

lb — drinky  ll^many. 

Id — to  eat,  Ian — a  vessel. 

It  being  to  be  noticed  in  respect  of  the  last  two  words 
that  the  former  receives  a  common  adjectival  termination, 
and  the  latter  a  common  diminutive. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  Latin  language  there  will  be 
found  in  it,  also,  traces  of  a  similar  prefix  of  composition 
in  many  words  where  its  existence  has  not  been  hitherto 
surmised.  It  is,  indeed,  known  that  a  prefix  co,  a  sup- 
posed mutilated  form  of  the  preposition  co7n,  has  been 
observed  in  such  compounds  as  co-acervo,  co-eo,  co-go,  but 
it  has  not  been  remarked  in  others,  where,  however,  a 
careful  analysis  will  show  it  to  exist,  as  in 

Coins — a  distaff,  Colo — to  worship, 

Colo — to  till,  Coquo — to  cooJc, 

Conor^^o  strive  with  effort,   Cura — care. 

As  to  the  first  word  in  the  list,  viz.. 
Coins — a  distaff, 
the  Greek  language  supplies  the  stem  in  eX,  the  base  of 
EtX-eo) — to  roll,  to  twist, 

to  which  stem,  if  the  prefix  co  be  attached,  the  result  is 
co-cl,  and  by  synaeresis  col,  the  base  of 

Col-US — a  distaff,  i.e.,  a  twister. 

In  regard  to  the  second  example,  viz., 

Col-o — to  till,  lahour  land, 

it  may  be  observed  that  the  stem  is  al,  a  variant  of  ar,  as 
it  appears  in 

Ar-o — to  plouyh,  till. 
I 
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In  tlie  case,  however,  of 

Col-o — to  worship, 

thougli  the  stem  is  of  the  form  al,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  yet  it  is  of  quite  distinct  origin,  being  in  fact  related 
to  a  stem  akeady  considered,  viz., 

AX—fire, 

related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  celan — to  hum,  whence  the 
compound  co-alj  and  by  contraction  col,  the  base  of 

Colo — to  offer  by  fire,  to  worshijD, 

the  same  stem  appearing  in  a  kindred  word, 

Ad-ol-eo — to  offer  hy  fire,  to  hum  on  the  altar. 

In  the  case  of 

Conor — to  strive  with  effort, 

the  base  is  of  the  form 

An — to  pant,  to  toil, 

which,  combined  with  the  prefix  co,  by  contraction 
becomes  con,  the  base  of 

Con-or — to  pant,  toil,  strive  ivith  effort. 

Turning  now  to  another  word  in  the  list,  viz., 

Coquo — to  cooh. 

The  explanation  to  be  offered  of  it  may  meet  with  more 
opposition.  Coquo  is  generally  associated  with  the  Greek 
TTCTTTft),  and  the  Latin  forms,  coquina  and  popina,  are 
looked  upon  merely  as  variants  of  the  same  word.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  high  authority  by  which  this 
view  is  supported,  the  truth  of  it  may  yet  be  called  in 
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question,  as  will  be  seen  by  tracing  the  derivation  of  the 
word  coquo,  and  letting  it  appear  that,  though  seemingly 
simple  in  form,  it  is  really  compound. 

In  order  to  do  this,  then,  it  may  first  be  stated  that 
various  circumstances  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there 
was  an  Indo-European  stem  of  the  form 

Ak — to  hum  J  to  kindle  afire, 

which  afterwards  merged  into  op  or  air,  traceable  in 

Att-to) — to  kindle, 

and  being  itself  a  derivative  from  av — to  hum,  ultimately 
deducible  from  aco — to  hreathe,  hlow,  kindle  hy  hreathing. 
That  such  a  stem  existed  in  non-Aryan  languages  appears 
from  the  Turkish 

Yak-{mak) — to  kindle, 

and  the  Semitic 

Ach — a  hearth. 

Supposing,  then,  as  was  suggested,  a  stem  of  the  form 
nc,  with  the  signification  assigned,  by  combining  with 
this  stem  the  prefix  co,  the  result  is  the  compound  co-ac, 
whence  by  synaeresis  and  phonetic  change  issued  coq, 
the  base  of 

Coquo — to  bake,  or  cook  hy  fire, 

and  hence  the  the  derivative  coqiiina. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  prefixing  tto,  the  mutilated  form 
of  viro,  to  the  stem  air  of  like  mcauina:  with  ac,  there 
would  result  the  complex  form  iro-air,  whence  would  be 
derived  the  Latin  popina,  akin  in  signification  to  coquina. 

In  the  Greek  equivalent  to  coquo,  however,  viz., 
IleTTTO) — to  cook, 
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the  vowel  of  tlie  prefix  was  merged  in  that  of  the  stem, 
which  latter  becoming  weakened  gave  origin  to  the 
familiar  form  TreTrrco. 

From  the  same  stem  air,  however,  without  any  prefix, 
but  by  change  of  vowel  and  added  determinative,  came, 
on  the  other  hand, 

OTrrao) — to  roast,     ottt-o^; — roasted. 

In  the  last  word  of  the  list  there  is  a  change  of  the 
vowel  of  the  prefix,  so  that  it  appears  as  cu  instead  of  co  ; 
and  combining  with  this  prefix:  cz«,  a  stem  akin  to  the 
Celtic 

Aire — heed,  care, 

the  resulting  compound  is  ultimately  of  the  form  cur, 
base  of  the  Latin 

Cur-a — care,  heed. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  the  prefix  in  Latin 
that  is  not  uncommon,  and  that  is  qu.  Examples  of  its 
usage  may  be  found  in  such  words  as 

Quercus — an  oalc.  Quietus — quiet, 

Quasso — to  seeh,  Qaalum — a  basJiet, 

Queo — to  he  able,  Qaatio — to  shake. 

This  initial  qu  in  Latin  is  supposed  to  represent  a  tt  in 
Greek,  but  in  tracing  out  the  stems  with  which  this  prefix 
is  combined  in  the  foregoing  examples,  recourse  must  be 
had  in  general  to  more  western  languages  for  illustration. 

To  analyse,  then,  the  first  of  these  examples,  viz., 

Quercus — a7i  oah, 

let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Hiberno-Celtic  is  found 
the  term 

Dair — an  oak, 
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weakened  into  der  in  its  Anglicized  representatives,  and 
by  a  common  adjectival  formation  giving  origin  to 

Daireac — oaken. 

But  further,  this  term  daireac^  if  it  happened  to  form 
the  latter  part  of  a  compound,  would  have  its  initial  dental 
in  certain  cases  slurred  from  aspiration,  so  that  it  would 
sound  as  if  written  aireac,  or  still  more  shortly  aire  or 
ere,  to  which  latter,  if  the  prefix  qu  be  attached,  the 
resulting  combination  would  be  of  the  form  quere,  the 
base  of  the  Latin 

Querc-us — an  oak, 

evincing  at  the  same  time  how  the  Latin  and  Celtic 
names  for  the  same  tree  can  be  proved  akin  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  prefix. 

The  quasi  Celtic  origin  of  the  Latin  quercus  now  pro- 
posed seems  to  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  another  Latin  name  for  a  kindred  tree  may  be 
referred  still  more  plainly  to  a  Celtic  origin.  The  tree 
in  question  is  denoted  in  Latin  by  the  term 

Ilex — tJie  holm  oak. 

But  this  Latin  word  in  one  of  its  inflections  becomes 
ilice,  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Celtic  complex 
term 

Uile-ice — all  heal,  the  mistletoe. 

In  like  manner  from  a  stem  akin  to  the  Celtic 

Eis — seek, 

by  means  of  the  prefix  qit,  comes  quels,  whence  qiices,  the 
base  of 

Quseso — to  seek. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Latin  verb 

Queo — to  he  ahle, 

the  stem  is  eo,  a  weakened  form  of  a  root  considered  in 
our  first  chapter^  viz.. 

Aft) — to  do. 

With  regard  to  the  next  example,  viz., 

Quietus — quiet,  restful, 

the  stem  is  not  so  obvious,  though  radically  related  to 
the  preceding  stem ;  neither  does  it  appear  in  a  simple 
state  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,^  though  it  may  be  detected 
under  some  disguise  in  both.  Its  best  representative 
in  non-classical  languages  is  in  the  Turkish  et  base  of, 

'Et-{melc) — to  do,  mcike, 

where  the  termination  meli  is  merely  the  sign  of  the 
Infinitive.  In  the  western  districts  of  Europe  it  is  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  eht,  as  used  in  the  compounds 

Emb-eht — office,  ministry, 
Emb-ehtian — to  serve,  minister. 

In  German  it  assumes  a  labial  initial^  as  in 

Ar-beit-en — to  ivorh  ; 

whilst  in  Welsh  it  is  found  in  the  compound  term 

Gweith-io — to  worJc,  labour, 

a  word  corresponding  somewhat  in  form  to  the  Latin 
term  in  question,  although  differing  from  it  in  signifi- 
cation.    The  cause  of  the  difference  is  instructive.     In 

^  Philological  Transactions,  1858. 
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some  Latin  compounds,  like  ignarus,  a  negative  prefix  is 
represented  by  the  single  vowel  i,  and  if  it  be  supposed 
that  a  similar  usage  existed  in  the  parent  language  of 
Latin,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how,  by  prefixing  the 
negative  particle  i  to  the  stem 

Et — icorhj  toil, 

there  would  result  a  compound  of  the  form 

I-et — absence  of  worJc,  rest. 

Nor  is  this  conjecture  altogether  without  foundation, 
as  in  a  Cornish  glossary  published  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
is  found  the  compound 

An-eth — rest, 

where  the  stem  is  akin  to  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  where  the  prefix  is  the  common  Celtic 
negative  an,  although  the  actual  composition  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  escaped  even  so  acute  a  philologist  as 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Another  confirmation  of  it  is  presented  by  the  Latin 
word 

Otium — rest,  ease, 

which  may  be  shown  to  be  contracted  from  a  longer  form, 

0-et-ium^ — absence  of  toil, 
in  which  the  negative  use  of  the  prefix  o  is  like  that  ot 
the  Greek  ov  in  ovtl(;,  and  the  Swedish  negative  o  in  such 
compounds  as 

0-kcnd — iinhnown,  0-lycka — misfort  line, 

0-lik — unlike,  0-manlig — unmanhj, 

'  Cf.  the  reverse  compound  n€Qoi\um=nec-oii\iin. 
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This,  then,  being  promised,  it  can  be  easily  understood 
how,  by  prefixing  the  initial  q^u  to  the  compound 

I-et — absence  of  toilj 

was  formed  the  complex  term  qu-iet,  base  of  the  Latin 

Qu-iet-us  — //'ee  from  toil,  quiet ,  restful. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  quietus  be  correct,  it 
disposes  at  once  of  the  attempts  made  by  high,  authorities 
to  connect  the  Latin  quies  with  an  imaginary  root  My  the 
supposed  base  of 

K^etfiac — to  lie  down, 

and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

There  is  another  Latin  word,  indeed,  in  which  the  stem 
et  may  lurk,  although  tbe  suggestion  is  made  with  more 
hesitation.     The  word  is 

Meto — to  reap  J 

which  appears  to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  an  unused 
verb, 

Am-et-o — to  toil,  to  dxj  husbandry, 

a  compound  whose  existence  may  be  conjectured  fi-om  the 
Welsh  compound 

Am-aeth-u — to  ^lay  the  husbandman. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  whilst  the  Welsh  word 
applies  to  farm-work  in  general,  yet  it  is  specially 
restricted  at  times  to  ^ploughing,  whilst  the  Latin  word  is 
still  more  restrictedly  confined  to  reaping ;  the  general 
idea  in  each  language  taking  a  special  meaning,  just  as 
in  Greek  the  word  hpv^   is   supposed   to   have  denoted 
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originally  any  tree,  but  to  have  been  afterwards  specially 
restricted  to  the  oak. 

Curtius  connects  the  Latin  meto  with  the  Greek 

Afiao) — to  realty 

but  if  the  reader  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  a  former 
chapter  of  a  stemword  of  the  form 

Aft) — to  do,  worli, 

which  gave  origin  to  other  forms,  as  eO-co,  whence  too  the 
stem  €T,  he  will  understand  how  a/jbao)  itself  may  be  a 
compound  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  supposed 
ameto. 

The  representative  of  the  Latin  qit  in  the  Greek 
language  is  supposed  to  be  tt,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
but  having  already  in  the  first  chapter  discussed  a  prefix 
represented  by  that  labial,  we  may  turn  to  a  prefix  in 
Greek  represented  by  kg,  kv,  or  kco,  or  simply  by  the 
letter  k.  Examples  of  its  usage  are  afforded  by  such 
words  as 

KoXa^ — a  flatterer,  Koafieo) — to  order,  arrange, 

KcoXvco — to  hinder,  KvXtw — to  roll, 

Ko/)09 — satiety,  KvpLo<; — Lord. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  i.e., 
Ko-Xaf — a  flatterer, 
the  stem  Xa/c  is  akin  to  the  stem  of  the  Latin 

P-lac-o — to  soothe, 
which,  as  was  shown  in  the  second  chapter,  literally  means 
to  stroke,  or  soothe  by  stroking. 
In  the  case  of  the  next  example, 

KftjXuft) — to  hinder, 
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there  is  a  strengtbening  of  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  when 
combined  with  that  of  the  stem,  which  is  of  the  form  a\, 
a  variant  of  ap  or  ar,  whence^  by  another  process,  came 
the  Latin 

Ar-ceo — to  restrain,  hinder. 

The  original  idea  referred  to  something  j^oiyited,^  perhaps 
like  chevaux  de  frise,  to  repel  an  onset. 

The  same  stemword  ap,  though  in  a  different  sense,  is 
the  base  of  the  next  example,  viz., 

Ko/3  -  09 — sat  iety, 

for,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter,  it  gave  origin, 
by  means  of  an  added  determination,  to 

Ap-K€co — to  suffice. 

So  here,  by  prefixing  kg,  the  result  is  fco-ap  contracted 
into  Kop,  the  base  of  Kopo^,  or  else  simply  prefixing  k  we 
have  Kap,  afterwards  weakened  into  Kop. 

In  the  case  of  the  next  word,  Kocrfio<;,  the  base  is  one 
already  considered,  namely. 

As — to  do,  mahe, 

and  which  in  weakened  forms  becomes  as,  eas,  is,  as  we 
have  seen.  From  this  stemword  as,  then,  by  connection 
with  a  nasal,  came  the  derivative  form  asm  or  acrfju,  and 
thence,  by  combination  with  the  prefix  ko  or  k,  resulted 
Koo-fi,  the  base  of 

Koafieo) — to  arrange,  order , 

and  thence  of 

Ko(TfjLo<; — the  world,  created  things, 

^  Cf.  ar — a.  point,  page  83. 
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In  the  last  two  examples  in  the  list  the  prefix  ko  is 
replaced  by  kVj  the  stem  in  the  first  being  equivalent  to 
eX  or  eiKy  the  base  of 

EtX-eo) — to  roll, 

and  in  the  second  to  the  Sanskrit 

Ari — master. 

Before  concluding  our  observations  on  tliis  prefix,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  found  a  sort  of 
intermediate  form  in  the  shape  of  ho,  as  in 

Ho-ehtian — to  'persecute, 
where  the  stem  is  plainly 

Elit-an — to  follow  after. 

It  also  appears  in 

Ho-mola — a  shaveling, 

though  in  this  word,  as  in  so  many  other  Anglo-Saxon 
terms,  the  base  must  be  sought  in  Celtic  sources.^  Here 
the  stem  is 

Maol — a  shaved  one,  a  devotee. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  those  adduced  will 
sulSice  to  show  that  such  prefixes  exist,  and  also  to  exhibit 
the  mode  of  composition  of  many  compound  words  by 
means  of  them. 

» Note. 

The  statement  in  the  text  may  need  confirmation.  Taking,  then,  the 
supposed  Teutonic  titles,  Earl,  Lord,  and  Lady,  it  may  be  sliown  that  they 
arc  not  of  Teutonic  but  of  Celtic  origin,  though  coming  to  us  from  a 
Teutonic  source. 
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First,  then,  as  to  the  English  word  Earl,  we  find  that  the  Saxon  form  of 
it  was  Eorl,  and  according  to  Bosworth  it  was  first  used  as  a  title  by  the 
Jutes  of  Kent.  Though  written  Eorl,  however,  it  was  pronounced  Tarl, 
and  so  corresponded  in  sound  to  Jarl,  the  Norse  form  of  the  word.  This 
latter  form  will  help  us  to  the  true  affiliation,  which  will  be  found  assigned 
ere  now  to  a  Celtic  source.  Thus,  on  referring  to  Armstrong's  Gaelic 
Dictionary  at  the  word 

larfhlath — a  viceroy,  a  fevdatory  Lord,, 

we  read,  "  lojrpilath,  pronounced  lorZa,  is  literally  a  secondary  noble,  or 
chief,  and  hence  is  evidently  derived  the  word  Earl,  which  is  certainly  not 
of  Danish  origin  as  Dr.  Macpherson  would  have  it.  Among  the  Northern 
nations  the  dignity  of  larphlath  was  next  to  that  of  King,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Fingalians." 

In  like  manner  in  O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionarj'  we  find,  under  the  head  of 
the  corresponding  word,  the  following  statement:  ^'larfhlath,  a  feudatory 
Lord,  or  one  depending  on  another  greater  Lord,  lar — after,  and  flath — 
a  Lord,  i.e.,  a  Lord  preceded  by  another  Lord.  Hence  the  Saxon  word 
Earl." 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  even  admitting  the  Celtic  origination  of  the  word 
Ea/rl,  this  does  not  impugn  the  well-known  and  well-established  derivation 
of  the  words  Lord  and  Lady  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  terms  Hlaford  and 
niafdige.  The  former  denoting  a  nourislvei-  or  catbse  of  bread,  and  the 
latter  the  server  or  dJspenser  of  the  same.  In  reply  it  may  be  stated  that, 
whilst  there  is  not  any  intention  of  questioning  the  derivation  of  the  words 
Lord  and  Lady  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  mentioned,  there  is  serious 
intention  of  calling  in  question  the  usual  interpretation  put  on  these  words, 
and  also  their  supposed  mode  of  composition.  For  example,  the  word 
Elaford  is  usually  divided  as  BXaf-ord,  the  element  Hlaf  being  regarded  as 
the  Saxon  name  for  loaf  or  tread,  and  the  final  component  ord  being 
supposed  to  denote  cause.  This  division  of  the  word,  however,  is  a  mistake; 
the  proper  partition  of  its  component  elements  being  Hla-ford;  for  the 
entire  term  signifies  not  a  cause  of  bread,  but  something  more  suitable  and 
dignified,  viz.,  a  great  or  distinguished  chief,  the  word  for  chief  being 
the  same  as  the  latter  element  of  the  compound  la^rfhlath,  though  occupying 
a  different  position  in  composition. 

The  word  in  question  is 

Flath — a  chief,  ivMe,  prince. 
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This  word,  in  the  case  of  the  compound  larfhlath,  is  pronounced  as  Hla, 
in  consequence  of  its  initial  letter  being  aspirated  in  composition,  and 
losing  its  sound.  It  is  a  word,  too,  of  frequent  use  in  forming  compounds, 
as  for  example 

An-fhlath — an  uswper,  Mor-fhlath — a  great  nolle, 

Aon-f  hlath — a  sole  monarch,  Ro-f  hlath' — a  great  chief, 

Ear-f  hlath — a  nobleman,  Tiugh-f  hlath — a  lieutenant. 

In  all  these  examples  the  component  element  pdath  occupies  the  final 
syllable,  but  in  other  compounds  it  takes  the  first  place,  as  in 

Flath-chisde — a  Royal  treasury. 

Nor  is  the  position  essential  to  the  sense  in  compounds  formed  in  the 
early  stage  of  language.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
epithet  can-mor — large  head,  being  reversed  into  Mor-chan,  whence  the 
name  Morgan."^ 

If  this  indifference  to  position  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  that  the  term 
flath  under  certain  circumstances  becomes  Hla,  the  reader  can  perceive 
how  the  compound 

Mor-fhlath  (^morhla) — a  great  noble, 

could  be  represented  by  a  reversed  position  of  its  component  parts  as 
flath-mhor,  and  this  latter  compound  with  its  first  letter  aspirated  would 
be  pronounced  as 

Illa-vor — a  great  noble, 

or  changing  mhor  into  a  kindred  word  mordha,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
how  lllavor  became  Hlafor  and  Hlaford,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  from 
which  the  English  word  Lord  is  usually  derived. 

The  derivation  of  Lord,  if  rightly  established,  carries  with  it  that  of 
Lady,  the  initial  syllable  of  both  being  the  same,  and  the  whole  compound 
denoting  not  dispenser  of  bread,  but  tlie  noble  housekeeper. 

1  cf.  Rolla=Ro-fhlath. 

'  Richards'  Welsh  Dictionary. 
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The  word  Flath  or  Hla  may  be  traced  in  still  older  words  ;  for, 
reversing  the  combination  Ear-fhlath — a  nobleman,  we  have  Flatli-ear 
or  Ela-ear  of  same  meaning,  and  this  by  contraction  became  Lar,  the 
name  of  a  chief  among  the  Etruscans. 

It  seems  also  probable  that  it  gave  origin  to  the  word  lautus,  in  the 
sense  of  sumptuous,  grand,  though  the  word  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  lavatus,  which  seems  absurd  ;  its  true  signification  being 
princely,  and  the  aspirated  dental  in  this  case  not  being  slurred. 


END   OP   CHAPTER   III. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

Prefixes  with  a  Dental  Initial  Letter. 

The  prefixes  of  composition  heretofore  considered  may  be 
arranged,  as  we  have  seen,  into  different  classes  according- 
as  their  initial  letter  was  a  labial  or  a  guttural.  But 
further  examination  will  show  that  there  were  also  prefixes 
commencing  with  a  dental,  which  served  to  form  numerous 
compounds  in  various  languages.  And  here,  again,  a 
question  arises  whether  there  may  be  any  connection 
between  these  latter  and  the  prefixes  commencing  with  a 
guttural.  The  interchange  of  a  guttural  and  dental  is 
not  altogether  strange,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sanskrit 
chatvdras  as  compared  with  the  Greek  r€acrape<;,  and  it 
may  be  observed  even  in  the  early  attempts  at  speaking 
by  young  children,  who,  trying  to  say  "  conw  ^^  iu 
English,  will  utter  "  turn."  But  without  entering  on 
this  question  it  will  suffice  to  have  called  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  connection,  and,  having  so  done, 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  prefix. 

Such  a  prefix,  then,  under  the  form  to  or  its  variant  tu, 
may  be  traced,  for  example,  in  several  Hiberno- Celtic 
words,  as  in 
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To-bac — to  wrest,  Tu-ir — diligent  search, 

To-mas — measure,  Tu-il — increase, 

To-maidm — bursting  of  water,  Tu-ile — a  flood, 

To-gairm — a  summons,  call,  Tu-ir — a  Lord, 

for  if  these  compounds  be  compared  with  the  following 

stemwords, 

Bac — twist,  larr — seek, 

Meas — measure,  II — many, 

Maidm — bursting  forth,  Dile^ — flood, 

Gairm — call,  Ari — master  (cf.  cer), 

it  will  appear  that  they  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
initial  particle  to  or  its  variant  tu  to  these  stems^  or  to 
something  analogous  in  each  individual  case. 

In  like  manner  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  are  numerous 
compounds,  consisting  of  stemwords  and  the  prefix  to, 
which  in  that  language  is  the  representative  of  a  prepo- 
sition. Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  combinations  with 
this  prefix  that  they  occupy  several  columns  in  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  A  few  specimens  may 
suffice,  e.g., 
To-boedian — to  pray,  To-cnawan — to  discern, 

To-beran — to  bear,  To-cwysan— ^o  shake, 

To-blawan — to  blush,  To-doelan — to  divide,  deal. 

In  Welsh,  too,  there  is  a  preposition  of  the  form  tu, 
and  there  appear  some  indications  of  compounds  formed 
with  it,  as  in 

Tu-chan — to  groan,  Tu-rio — to  root,  search. 

But  they  are  much  fewer  than  in  Irish,  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  indication  of  such  a  preposition. 

1  In  composition  the  initial  dental  being  aspirated  is  not  sounded,  making 
dile  =  He. 
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In  like  manner  in  Latin,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  similar  proposition,  there  are  yet  many  evidences  of 
the  usage  of  a  prefix  to  or  tu,  as  e.g., 

Tollo — raisey  Tondeo — to  dip.  shear, 

Tono — to  sound,  thunder,       Tueor — to  defend, 
Torqueo — to  twist,  Tumeo — to  he  swollen, 

Torreo — to  roast,  Turgeo — to  swell. 

This  will  appear  on  analysing  the  foregoing  examples ; 
thus,  taking  the  first  in  the  list, 

Tollo — to  raise, 
the  stem  appears  to  be  of  the  form  at  weakened  from  ar, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in 

Al-tus — higJi, 
whence,  by  combination  with  the  prefix  in  question,  came 
to-al,  contracted  into  tol,  the  base  of  tollo,  sics-tul-i. 
In  like  manner  the  base  of  the  second  word, 

Tono — to  sound,  thunder, 
is  of  the  form  an,  and  is  akin  to  the  Sanskrit 
An — to  sound, 

a  stem  which,  with  a  sibilant  prefix,  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Latin 

Sonus — a  sound. 

Where  the  prefix  is  really  of  the  form  so,  akin  to  the 
Sanskrit  su,  and  a  similar  combination  serves  to  form 
another  Sanskrit  word,  viz., 

Svan — a  dog,  i.e.,  the  howler. 

It  is  true  that  the  Latin  tono  is  generally  connected  with 
the  Greek  toi'o<;,  which  latter  is  sup]M-)sod  to  be  derived 
from 
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Tetv-co — to  stretch. 
But  on  comparing  it  witL.  soniis,  and  also   with  (^covr] 
(wliicli  is  not  to  be  derived  from  <l>r][jLL,  but  from  cpo-av), 
the  derivation  above  given  seems  preferable. 
In  the  case  of  the  next  word_,  viz., 
Torreo — to  roast, 
the  stem  is  to  be  found  in  the  base  of 
Ard-eo — to  hum, 
in  which,,  the  dental  being  changed  by  assimilation,  the 
word  becomes  arreo  instead  of  ardeo,  and  by  the  union  of 
the   form    arreo    with  the  prefix    to,   there  results  the 
compound  to-arreo,  contracted  into 

Torreo — to  roast. 
With  regard  to  the  follomng  example,  viz., 
Torqueo — to  tivist, 
the  base  is  not  the  imaginary  stem  tar,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested/ but  rather  of  the  form  air,  the  same  as  that 
which  constitutes  the  base  of 

Arc-US — a  how, 
and  by  combination  of  this  stem  with  the  prefix  to  is 
formed  to-arc,  contracted  into  tore  or  torq,  the  base  of 
Torqueo — to  twist. 
As  to  the  next  word, 

Tondeo — to  clip,  shear, 
it  presents  more  difiiculty,  the  stem  not  being  found  in  a 
simple  state  in  Latin.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  to 
have  been  of  the  form  han  or  fan,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  related  to  Sanskrit  words  of  similar  form,  but 
signifying  to  MIL     In   the  Irish  language,  however,  the 

1  Peile,  p.  42. 
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stem  may  be  dctectecl,  somewhat  modified,  in  combina- 
tion with  another  prefix  of  the  form  hv,  a  variant  of 
the  more  familiar  fo  or  fu.  Combined  with  this  prefix 
the  stem  gives  origin  to  the  compound 

Bu-ain— ^0  dip,  shear. 
But  if  instead  of  the  prefix  hu  there  be  substituted  that 
which  we  are  considering,  viz.,  fo,  there  results  a  com- 
bination which,  by  contraction  and  the  addition  of  a 
determinative  dental,  becomes  tond,  the  base  of  the  Latin 
Tond-eo— fo  dip,  shear. 
It  is  true  that  Curtius  suggests  a  very  different  deriva- 
tion for  this  word,  seeking  to  ally  it  with  ra^i,  the  base 
of  the  Greek  verb  re^ivw,  and  accounting  for  the  nasal  n 
by  the  influence  of  the  determinative  d,  whilst  he  seems 
to  consider  cognate  the  church  Sclavonic  Tina,  scindere, 
and  the  Greek  revetv — to  gnaw. 

The  remaining  Latin  words  in  the  list  of  examples 
have  a  different  vowel  in  the  prefix,  making  it  appear  as 
tu  instead  of  to ;  this,  however,  is  a  common  mutation 
of  vowels  in  Latin. 

The  base,  then,  of  the  first,  viz., 

Tu-eor — to  watdi,  guard, 
is  best  represented  by  the  Celtic 

Feit^ — watr.Ji,  guard, 
where  the   final   letter    is    silent,  though  in   some    tran- 
sitions to  other  languages  it  seems  to  have  regained  its 
sound  ;  as  in  the  French 

Gu-etter — to  watdi,  to  lie  in  wait, 

where,   according    to    Celtic    usage    the    spirant    being 

^  Cf.  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eaht-ian  -^=  to  watcli,  observe,  guard. 
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aspirated  becomes  slurred,  and  loses  its  sound.  As  it  does 
also  in  combination  witb  the  prefix  tu,  wbicli  forms  tlie 
Latin  word  tueor,  wliilst  the  dental  resumes  its  sound  in 
the  derivative  tutus,  if  indeed  in  this  latter  it  be  not 
the  usual  participial  formative. 

The  sense  of  watching,  viewing,  it  will  be  observed^  is 
found  to  reappear  in  the  Latin 

In-tueor — to  behold. 

In  the  case  of  the  next  word, 

Turgeo — to  swell, 
we  must  look  for  the  stem  in  an  unused  Indo-European 
form,   suggested  by  Curtius  and  approved  by  Peile  as 
the  base  of  the  Latin  word  virgo,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  form 

Yarg — to  swell. 
However  unsatisfactory  this  root  may  be  for  the  expli- 
cation of  the  term  vii'go,  the  true  etymon  of  which  has 
been  given  elsewhere/  it  may  with  more  probability  be 
assumed  as  the  base  of  the  compound  turgeo,  for  com- 
bined with  the  prefix  tic  the  resulting  complex  form 
tu-varg  was  easily  contracted  into  titrg,  the  base  of 
Turgeo — to  swell. 

With  regard  to  the  last  example  in  the  list,  viz., 
Tumeo — to  swell, 
Curtius  considers  the  root  to  be  t2C  with  an  accretive  m  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  so  man}^  other  words,  this  view 
must  be  called  in  question.  In  fact  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  stem  verb  of  the  form  mn — to  he  high,  heaved  up, 
probably  softened   from   al-niy   where   the  base  al  was 

1  Page  77. 
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akin  to  that  of  al-tus — high.  This  stem  am  may  be 
traced  in  some  Semitic  words,  but  seldom^  if  ever  without 
a  prefixed  consonant,  e.g,, 

B'am-ah — a  high  i^lace, 
Ra-am — to  he  high, 

and  by  combination  of  this  stem  am  with  the  prefix  tu 
there  results  with  some  modification  by  contraction  the 
form  ticm,  the  base  of  titmeo.^ 

At  times  the  initial  dental  we  have  been  considering  is 
represented  by  d  instead  of  ^,  although  not  very  frequently. 
Instances  of  its  use  may  perhaps  be  found  in  such  words 
as 

Doleo — to  he  in  pain,     Duco — to  lead. 
In  the  former  the  stem  is  of  the  form  al,  which  with  a 
determinative  affixed  becomes  alg,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Greek 

AX7-09 — -j7fti??,  grief. 
In  the  Celtic  it  is  perhaps  akin  to 

Ail — a  sting,  pricMe, 
the  source  of  pain ;  also  to 

Al-a — a  wound. 
And  this  stem  al  being  combined  with  the  prefix  Jo  gives 
origin  to  do-al,  contracted  into  dol,  the  base  of 

Dol-eo — to  he  in  pain. 
In  the  case  of  duco — to  lead,  the  stem  is  of  the  form  ac, 
akin  to  ag,  the  base  of 

'  D''!3S— jiants — may  seem  an  exception. 

-  KVfx-a — a  wave,  is  of  similar  origin  (though  with  a  different  prefix), 
and  not  from  kkoj — to  conceive,  as  generally  supposed. 
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Ag-0 — to  leadj 

and  by  combining  with  the  prefix  du  this  stem  gives 
origin  to  the  base  of  dicco. 

Turning  now  to  the  Greek  language_,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  found  in  it  the  same  usage  of 
forming  compounds  by  prefixing  to  certain  stems  an 
initial  syllable  consisting  of  a  dental  and  a  vowel,  though 
at  times  the  vowel  is  suppressed.  Examples  of  its  use 
may  be  found  in  the  following,  e.g., 

Tof-09 — a  how,  Tv/jl/B-o^ — a  mound,  a  tomb. 

Top-eft) — to  hore,  Tvir-rco — to  strike, 

TuX-o? — a  spindUy  Tfr^-o? — little. 

As  to  the  first  example,  viz.,  ro^-o^ — a  how,  or  as  it 
might  be  written  tok-(to<;,  the  stem  was  of  the  form  aK, 
or  with  a  weakened  vowel 

E/c — to  bend. 

An  expanded  variant  of  this  stem  appears  in 

J^LK-o) — to  yield,  give  way,  hend  ; 

and  as  this  word  has  the  digamma  frequently  in  Homeric 
usage,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  German 

Weich-en — to  yield. 

The  Celtic  representative  of  the  same  stem,  however, 
retains  the  original  meaning  more  distinctly,  and  is  of  the 
form 

Feac — hend,  turn. 

Combining,  then,  the  prefix  to  with  the  stem  uk  or  €k, 
the  result  when  contracted  becomes  tok,  forming  the  base 
of  To/c-cro9  or 

To|-o9 — a  how. 
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111  the  case  of  the  next  example,  viz., 
Top-eco — to  bore,  'pierce, 

the  stem  is  of  the  form  ap,  with  the  signification  of 
piercing,  dividing,  a  stem  that  has  been  already  noticed  at 
page  (82).  Combining  this  stem  with  the  prefix  to,  the 
result  is  ro-ap,  contracted  into  rap,  and  so  forming  the 
base  of  rop-eco ;  or  if  instead  of  to  a  form  of  it  abbreviated 
by  elision  of  the  vowels,  and  simply  consisting  of  the 
letter  t,  be  joined  to  the  root  ap,  the  resulting  form  rap 
would,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel,  issue  in  like  manner  in 
the  vocable  rop,  and  this  mode  of  accounting  for  it  seems 
more  agreeable  to  linguistic  notions  of  modern  date. 
In  regard  to  the  next  example,  viz., 
TuX-o? — d  spindle, 

the  stem  is  of  the  form  eX,  the  expanded  shape  of  which 
is  eCk,  and  in  this  guise  forms  the  base  of 

Et\-e&} — to  roll, 

and  the  Welsh 

Eil-io — to  twist,  or  plait. 

It  is  the  same  stem,  too,  that  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  Latin 

Col-US — a  spindle,  a  distaff, 

but  in  which  the  prefix  is  co  instead  of  to.  By  combining 
this  latter  or  its  variant  rv  with  the  stem  in  question  the 
result  is  rv-eX  contracted  into  rvX,  the  base  of 

Tu\-o? — a  spindle,  or  distaff. 

In  the  case  of 

Ti;/Lt/3o9 — a  mound,  tomb, 
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the  stem  is  to  be  souglit  in  one  already  considered  in  tliis 
cliapter,  and  of  tlie  form 

A/A — to  he  liigli,  heaved  up. 
Whilst  with  regard  to  the  next  word,  viz., 
TvTT-TO) — to  strilce, 

the  base  is  that  which,  with  a  different  prefix,  enters  into 
the  formation  of 

KoTT-T&j — to  cut,  strihe, 

and   which  would   seem    to  have  been  of  the   form  air, 
appearing  as  such  in  the  Greek 

Att-tco — to  touch,  to  strike  gently, 

and  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  the  Latin  vaj)  in 

Vap-ulo — To  he  heaten. 

From  this   stem  air,  then,  by  combination  with   the 
prefix  TV  was  formed  tutt,  the  base  of 

TvTT-TO) — to  strike. 
The  last  word  of  the  list  to  be  considered  is 
Ti/T^o? — small,  little, 

for  which  an  origin  must  be  sought  in  a  stem  tjtO,  which 
perhaps  lurks  under  the  form 

Utt-cov — Less, 

the   aspirated  letter  being  assimilated  to  the  preceding 
dental.     It  seems  akin,  too,  to  the  Irish 

Aoth^ — small,  little. 
Combining  the  stem  rjrO  with  the  prefix:  rv,  the  result 
after  contraction  becomes  tvt6,  the  base  of 

^  Literally,  of  no  account.  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon  ealit-estimatin.  Our  English 
word  little  seems  of  similar  origin. 
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Tvt6o^ — small,  little. 
It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  prefix  rv  is  at  times 
exchanged  for  an  aspirated  form  6u,  as  for  example  in 
(^vco — to  offer  sacrifice, 
(dvfio<; — mind,  spirit, 
0uXa/co9 — a  hag,  or  2J0uch. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  the  base  may  be  of  the  form  is 
modified  from  the  Sanskrit 

Av — to  hum, 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  Greek 

Alz-o) — to  kindle,  set  on  fire. 
and  the  Hiberiio-Celtic 

Aod  [oo) — fiire. 
From  this  stem,  by  combination  with  the  prefix  6v,  comes 
the  base  of  the 

©f-w — to  offer  hy  fire,  to  sacrifice. 
In  like  manner  from  the  stem 

Aft) — to  breathe,  to  pant, 
by  union  with  the  same  prefix  comes  the  base  of 

(dvco — to  rush  with  panting  effort; 
whilst  the  meaning    of    breathing,   also  attached  to  the 
stem,  shows  how  the  compound  gave  origin  to 
Sv/io<; — mind,  spirit. 
With  regard  to  the  word 

0u-Xa/c-o9 — a  hag,  or  pouch, 
it  may  be  observed    that    on    removing   the    prefix   du 
the  stem  appears  to  be  of  the  form  XaK,  which  is  akin  to 
Xa;^,  the  base  of 

Aax-€cv — to  fake,  get. 
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aDd  very  manifestly  related  to  tlie  Celtic 

Glac — taJiGj  receive, 
from  wliicli  are  derived  such  words  as 

Glac — a  quiverj  receptaclej 
Glac-adan — a  repository; 
whilst  from  the  stem  \a/c,  by  combination  with  the  prefix 
6vj  is  formed  6v-\aK,  the  base  of 

Sv-\aK-o<; — a  hag,  pouch,  receptacle. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  6vyaT7)p  had  a  kindred  forma- 
tiouj  and  in  such  a  way  it  would  signify  simply  the  pure  ; 
the  stem  being  Kadap,  the  base  of  Ka6apo<; — pure,  and  the 
second  aspirate  losing  its  aspiration ;  but  the  derivation 
already  given/  though  apparently  more  remote^  seems 
preferable. 


Prefixes  with  Initial  Sibilant. 

Having  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that  there  were 
prefixes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  whose  initial  letters  were  a 
labial,  guttural,  or  dental  according  to  circumstances,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  also  to 
be  found  in  those  languages  a  prefix,  the  initial  letter  of 
which  is  a  sibilant.  This  prefix  is  of  the  form  so  or  su, 
or  simply  the  sibilant  without  a  vowel.  Instances  of  its 
use  may  be  found  in  such  Latin  words  as 

Sol — the  sun,  Sonus — a  sound, 

Soleo — to  he  accustomed,  Solvo — to  loose. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  words,  viz., 
Sol — the  sun, 

1  Page  91. 
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the  stem  is  of  the  form  aJ,  and  had  tlic  signification  of 
Imrmng,  hlazlng.  It  is  the  same,  as  before  observed/ 
that  appears  under  the  guise  of  rfK  in  the  Greek  word 

HXto? — the  sun, 
where  an  aspirate  takes  the  place  of  the  sibilant.    This 
stem  is  further  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
M\—fire, 
-^1-an — to  hum, 
and  to  the  Semitec  Alah. 

Attaching  then  to  the  stem  al,  or  in  a  weakened  form 
cl,  the  prefix  so,  the  result  is  a  compound  wliich  by 
synaeresis  becomes  sol,  the  base  of 

Sol — the  sun,  the  source  of  heat. 
In  like  manner  from  another  stem  al  of  different  mean- 
ing, and  allied  to  the  Sanskrit 

Hal — to  work,  do, 
by  combination  with  the  same  prefix  so  came  the  compound 
so-al,  contracted  to  sol,  the  base  of 

Sol-eo — to  do  often,  he  accustomed. 
The  stem  of  the  next  example  is  best  represented  by  the 
Sanskrit 

An — to  sound, 
whence  by  union  with   the  prefix  came  so-an  contracted 
into  son,  the  base  of 

Son-US — a  sound, 
With  regard  to  the  last  example,  viz., 
Solve — to  loose, 
the  stem  is  plainly  akin  to  the  Greek 
'  Page  77. 
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Avw — to  loose, 

whence  by  union  witli  tlie  prefix  so  resulted  tlie  com- 
pound form  solvo. 

Turning  now  to  the  Greek  language,  it  will  be  found 
that  tliougli  there  are  some  indications  of  the  existence 
of  the  prefix  in  question  in  it,  yet  they  are  not  so  plain 
nor  so  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  Latin. 

In  Greek  the  prefix  seems  to  have  at  times  at  least 
assumed  the  form  crco,  as  in 

%<j)Ko^ — strong,  stout, 
^copo^ — a  heap. 

In  regard  to  the  first  the  stem  is  of  the  form  aK,  and  in 
this  guise  may  be  observed  in 

Xk-[X7] — strength;  vigour. 

From  combination  of  this  stem  a/c  with  the  prefix  under 
consideration  results  the  form  acoK,  the  base  of 

S(jOK-o<i — stout,  strong. 

In  hke  manner  in  the  case  of  the  next  example,  viz., 

Xa)/3-o9 — a  heap, 

the  stem  is  of  the  form  ap,  a  stem  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  gave  origin  to  a  vast  variety  of  significations, 
and  amongst  others  to  that  of  number.^  Taken  in  this 
sense  and  combined  with  the  prefix  in  question,  the 
result  is  ultimately  of  the  form  %wp,  the  base  of 

Xcop-o<; — a  heap,  a  great  number. 
^Page  30. 
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Sporadic  Prefixes. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Sporadic  "  may  be  treated  of  a  few 
prefixes  which  cannot  properly  be  classed,  under  any  of 
the  preceding  heads.  One  of  these  is  of  the  form  ro,  and 
is  intensive  in  signification.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  related  to  the  prefix  so,  the  sibilant  being  changed  to 
a  liquid,  or  whether  it  may  be  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  preposition  pro.  Of  its  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  manifests  itself  very  plainly  in  Hiberno-Celtic 
in  such  compounds  as 

Ro-fonn — earnest  longing y    Ro-maiseac — very  handsome, 
Ro-flait — a  great  chief,  Ro-mait — very  good, 

all  which  are  formed  by  combination  of  the  prefix  ro  with 
the  resjjective  stemwords 

Fonn —  desire,  Maiseac — handsome, 

Flait — chief,  Mait — good. 

Now  a  similar  form  of  prefix  may  be  traced,  though 
not  so  distinctly,  in  some  Latin  words  ;  for  in  some  of 
them  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  gets  blended  with  that  of 
the  stem,  e.g., 

Rodo — to  gnaw,  Rosa — a  rose. 

The  stem  in  the  former  being  ed,  as  in 

Ed-o — to  eat, 
and  in  the  latter  os  akin  to  of,  base  of 

Of-o) — to  small. 
And  these  stems  respectively  being  combined  with  the 
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prefix  ro  give  origin  to  the  form  ovd  and  ros,  the  bases  of 
Rodo  and  Rosa.^ 

In  the  classical  name  of  the  river  Ehone,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  manifestly,  as  the  stem  begins  with  a 
consonant,  the  stem  being  of  the  form  dan,  and  allied  to 
the  Celtic 

Dan-a — bold,  impetuous. 
This  stem  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  names  of  rivers,  as  it  is  found  in 

Eri- dan-US — i.e.,  the  very  rapid, 
and  in  the  name  of  two  rivers  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  phrase 

^  JapSavov  afjb(j)L  peeOpa,' 
one  river  being  in  Crete,  and  \hQ  other  in  Elis. 

It  appears  too  in  the  name  Danube ,  although  the  order 
of  combination  in  this  latter  word,  which  seems  of  Celtic 
origin,  is  reversed,  the  compound  being  equivalent  to 
Dan-oba- — rap)id  river. 
By  combining  with  the  stem  dan,  the  intensive  prefix 
Ro  or  Rho,  the  resulting  compound  forms  the  base  of 
the  proper  name  of  the  river, 

Rho-dan-us — the  Rhone,  i.e.,  the  very  rapid. 

Though  there  are  but  faint  indications  of  this  prefix 
having  been  known  in  Greek,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  pretty  clear  evidence  of  its  having  been  employed 
both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew.     To  show  this,  however, 

1  In  Irish  there  is  another  Eosa  of  different  origin  and  meaning,  viz., 
Eosa — over-groivth — from  Ro-fasa,  O'Don.  op.  verb. 

2  The  two  components  of  this  name  seem  to  have  given  origin  to  the 
names  of  two  Russian  rivers— the  Don  or  Tanais  and  the  Ohy. 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  again  to  a  Celtic  compound 
already  mentioned,  viz., 

Ro-mait — very  good,  excellent. 

This  compound  consists  of  two  parts,  the  prefix  ro  and 
the  stem 

Mait — ^006?, 
in  which  the  final  dental  is  silent,  so  that  by  itself  the 
word  would  be  pronounced  Meigh,  or  in  Greek  characters 
fiat  or  fjuei.     That  the  stem  was  not  quite  unknown  in 
Greek  appears  from  the  well-known 

M.aL-a} — good  [mother)  ; 
but  Herodotus  mentions  that  in  the  Egyptian  language 
there  was  a  word,  which  he  writes  TrcpcofiLf;,  and  which 
according  to  him,  signifies  KaXo^  Kat  ayado^i — fair  and 
good.  Now,  omitting  the  final  sibilant  as  non-radical, 
the  word  Tnpw^t  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  which  the 
latter  constituent  is  pwixi,  and,  according  to  Herodotus, 
signifies  good.  The  similarity  of  both  form  and  meaning 
suggest  association  with  the  Celtic  combination  above 
given,  and  which,  written  in  Greek  characters,  would 
appear  as 

Vw-ixac — very  good. 

As  to  the  first  element  of  the  compound  Tripco^L,  taken 
in  the  sense  of  fair  or  heautifidj  the  Celtic  dialect 
affords  no  illustration,  although  the  combination  of  two 
adjectives  in  similar  fashion  is  quite  according  to  Celtic 
usage. ^  It  would  indeed  seem  that  either  Herodotus  or 
his  transcribers  have  omitted  a  letter,  so  that  the  true 
writing    should    be   Trip- pay fiL,    instead   of  Tn-pcofit.      In 

'  Cf.  X"^-°Q — good,  aud  tlie  initial  change  between  x'^'ot  and  Mille. 
'  Cf.  Min-geal — smooth  avdfair.     Bog-ur — soft  and  fresh. 
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this  form  Celtic  might  supply  a  meaning  for  irtp,  if 
supposed  equivalent  to  </>tp,  tliougli  not  in  the  sense 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  for  there  is  a  common  intensive 
prefix  of  the  form  fir  or  fior,  as  in 

Fir-lion — midtiplijj 
Fior-mait — very  good, 
Fir-leam — extreme  folly. 

So  that  by  uniting  this  prefix  with  ro-mait  there  might 
be  formed  a  compound  not  unlike  Tripcofjn,  only  the  sense 
would  be  extremely  excellent.  Yet,  as  was  remarked,  this 
would  not  express  the  meaning  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
nTLpwfjLL^.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  language 
we  find  traces  of  the  missing  link,  for  it  supplies  a  verb 
from  which  might  possibly  be  derived  for  the  term  irip, 
the  required  sense  o^falr  or  beautiful,  viz., 

"ISD — to  beautify. 

So  that  the  entire  word  7npco/iL  would  really  signify  beau- 
tiful and  good.  This  conjecture  will  not  seem  so  far- 
fetched if  the  other  part  of  the  compound,  viz.,  pcofML, 
be  shown  to  enter  into  a  compound  form  in  Hebrew,  as  it 
appears  to  do  in  the  plural  word 

C^Dnn    [B'romim) — {Ezehiel  27.29), 

where  this  word  is  translated  in  our  version  by  rich  gar- 
ments, whilst  by  the  seventy  it  is  rendered  €kX€ktov<;  ; 
and  though  Fuerst  thinks  they  must  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent reading  to  suggest  such  a  translation,  it  appears  to 
be  the  true  rendering,  or,  at  least,  partially  true,  being 
the  equivalent  of  that  part  of  the  compound  which  cor- 
responds to 

VcDfjLL — excellent,  choice. 
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It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  true  reading  was  CZi'^^ITrn, 
and  on  the  rendering  of  the  initial  in  as  garments 
would  depend  the  correctness  of  our  received  version, 
which  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  true  sense  more 
frequently  than  it  gets  credit  for  in  these  innovating  days. 
But  further,  as  was  shown,  the  Celtic  Ro-mait  consists 
of  two  parts,  and  the  latter  part,  mait — goodj  was  seen  to 
correspond  to  the  Greek  jxai-a.  Now  in  Celtic  usage  the 
first  letter  of  this  word  in  composition  often  loses  its 
sound,  so  that  it  is  pronounced  ai  or  wai,  as  in 

Sar-mait  [Saral) — excellent, 
Fior-mait  [Fir-wai) — very  good. 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  found  that  many  names  in  Hebrew 
end  in  a  like  termination,  as  Ahishai,  Barzillaij  HuisJiai, 
Mordecai,  Sarai,  Shimshai,  and  some  of  these  terminations 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Celtic  ai  as  formed  from 
mait.  Nay,  more,  the  supposition  of  such  an  ending  in 
the  Hebrew  word 

imiW  [Adon-ai) — the  Lord, 

would  account  for  that  peculiar  pointing  of  the  title 
which  has  so  perplexed  Hebrew  scholars,  for  on  this  sup- 
position it  would  signify  not  simply  the  Lord,  but 
the  good  Lord,  like  the  French  le  hon  Lieu, 


Prefix  Bas. 

Another  prefix,  though  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 

seems  to  have  been  of  the  form  Bas,  which  appears  to  be 

but  a  mutilated  remnant  of  a  larger  original.    Nor  is  this 

altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  mutilated   forms  of 

L 
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the  preposition  'viro  enter  into  tlie  composition  of  words 
in  various  languages^  sometMng  of  a  similar  result  miglit 
"be  expected  in  tlie  case  of  'virep,  or  of  its  variant  'v/3ap, 
and  sucli  precisely  appears  to  have  been  the  fact.  Some 
traces,  indeed,  there  are  of  a  modified  use  of  such  forms, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  unless  the  prefix  irep  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  'virep,  and  this  perhaps 
might  be  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  original 
meaning  of  'irrrep  was,  as  suggested,-^  at  the  headj  the 
latter  part  irep  being  a  variant  of  the  stem  ^ap — a 
head  J  point.  From  this  latter  signification,  _poMi^  connected 
with  that  of  head,  came  the  notion  penetrating,  piercing, 
through,  the  last  being  the  ordinary  meaning  attached  to 
the  Latin  preposition  ^er,  although  in  composition  it 
seems  to  retain  some  force  of  its  original  signification 
from  the  fact  of  'virep  having  frequently  the  meaning  of 
over  or  beyond. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  Latin  language,  some 
words  ending  in  the  liquid  r  had  another  form  ending  in 
a  sibilant.  Thus  arbor — a  tree  had  a  variant  arbos.  And 
supposing  that  a  similar  variation  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  vocable  suggested,  as 

Bap — a  head, 
the  alternative  form  would  appear  as  /5a?,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  the  Turkish  language  is  found  a 
term  of  like  form  and  meaning,  viz.. 

Bash — a  head, 
whence,  too,  we  may  suppose  is  derived  the  term  basha — 
a  governor,  whilst  from  the  supposed  Greek  original  jSa^ 
came  the  derivative 

^  Page  12. 
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BacrtXev? — a  Icing. 
In  Greek,  however,  the  form  ySap — a  head,  is  obsolete, 
the  usual  term  for  head  being  Kap-a,  where  a  guttural 
has  occupied  the  place  of  the  labial  initial ;  yet  that  Kap, 
the  base  of  Kapa,  had  also  an  alternative  form  ending  in  a 
sibilant  may  be  conjectured  from  tho  Jja^tin  cassis,  or  in  its 
accessory  guise, 

Cass-ida — a  helmet,  i.e.,  head  cover, 
the  latter  part  of  the  compound  being  akin  to  the  Celtic 

Eidc — a  covering,  armour. 
Samples  of  the  use  of  /3a<;  as  a  prefix  in  Greek  are  found 
in  the  following  compounds  : — 

Baa-KaLvco — to  traduce,  Bacr-aapa — a  vixen, 

Baa-aapa — a  Bacchante,        Baa-rai^w — to  hear, 
Bao--aap€v<; — Bacchus,  ^aa-yavov — a  sword, 

the  stems  of  most  of  which  have  been  already  considered.* 
In  the  last  example  the  prefix  assumes  the  form  <f>a<: 
rather  than  ySa?,  and  the  same  occurs  in  the  Latin 

Fas-tidio — to  loathe, 
where  the  stem  is  obviously  akin  to 
Taedet — it  irheth. 


Prefix  of  the  form  Le. 


The  last  sporadic  prefix  to  be  mentioned  is  of  the  form 
le,  one  which,  though  very  obvious  in  the  Celtic  dialects, 
is  yet  very  obscure  and  difiicult  to  detect  in  the  Classical 

»  Page  39. 
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languages.  Nevertheless,  even  in  them  a  patient  and 
searching  analysis  will  not  fail  to  discover  it.  In  Classical 
words  it  is  generally  of  the  form  le,  but  in  Hiberno- Celtic 
it  appears  as 

Leat — half. 
This  prefix  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Irish  com- 
pound terms,  although  the  signification  half  is  not  always 
strictly  assigned  to  it  in  composition.  It  has,  however, 
constantly  a  weakening  or  diminishing  effect ;  and  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  occasionally  written  leit^  instead 
of  leaf,  the  final  consonant  in  both  forms  being  silent 
through  aspiration,  although  in  the  corresponding  Welsh 
prefijs:  the  dental  retains  its  sound. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  in  composition  in 
the  Irish  language  may  be  seen  in  the  following : 
Leat-ainm — a  nicliname,  Leit-rig — a  joint  Mng, 

Leat-bliadain — a  half-year,  Leit-sgeul — an  excuse, 
Leat-cruinne — a  hemisphere,  Leit-suileac — one-eyed, 
Leat-eolac — a  smatterer,  Leat-taob — a  flitch, 

i.e.  half -learned, 

This  Irish  prefix  leaf  seems  plainly  akin  to  the  Latin 
word 

Lat-us — a  side, 

and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  one  side  of  a  divided 
animal  came  to  signify  half.  Moreover  that  the  base  of 
the  Latin  latus,  or  some  variant  of  it,  was  used  as  a  prefix 
in  forming  compounds  in  that  language^  may  be  inferred 
from  analysing  the  following  terms  in  Latin,  which 
though  generally  considered  simple  or  uncompounded 
are  in  reality  complex,  e.g., 

'  When  the  initial  vowel  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound  is  slender. 
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Levir — a  hrother-in-laiv,        Larvie — jjhantonis ,  sjjecircsj 
Lemures — ghosts,  Lippus — dims  icjhted, 

Lscvus — oblique  J  Ijuscus — one-eyed. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  analyse  any  of  these 
examples,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  suppression  of  the 
dental  at  the  end  of  the  prefix  is  not  abhorrent  to  Latin 
usage.  Thus  the  word  ^' Imut  is  sometimes  haudj 
sometimes  haii.  The  late  Latin  shows  the  t  written 
in  personal  terminations ;  but  the  old  Latin  often 
omitted  it  as  dede  for  dedit.'^  ^  The  reader,  therefore, 
will  not  consider  it  strange  that  a  prefix  of  the  form  lat 
should  be  written  as  la,  or  with  a  weakened  vowel  as  le. 

This  being  premised,  let  the  first  example  bo  resolved 
into  its  component  parts.     This  word  is 
Le-vir — a  hrother-i7i'law, 

a  husband's  brother,  and  is  supposed  by  Curtius  and 
others  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  Sayp  of  like 
meaning;  but  which  in  its  original  signification  s 
supposed  to  denote  a  playmate/  as  if  from  the  Sanskrit 

Div — to  play, 
and  pointing  to  the  early  marriages  of  the  Hindus,  when 
the  juvenile  bride  couldfind2;/((7/7/jafc.9  amongst  the  younger 
brothers  of  her  spouse.  But  notwithstanding  the  fanciful- 
ness  of  this  would-be  '  Indo-European  Idyll,'  it  seems 
safer  to  suggest  a  difi'erent  derivation  of  both  Sarjp  and 
Levir,  and  perhaps  another  Latin  derivative  word  may 
help  us  in  tracing  both  to  their  true  origin.  In  Latin, 
then,  according  to  Roby,  is  found  the  term 

Matertera — a  mother^s  sister,  i.e.,  a  second  mother, 

1  Peilc,  356.  '  reile,  114. 
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and   in    like  manner   a  combination  may  be  formed  in 
Celtic  equivalent  to 

Dafear  [Baar] — a  second  man,  i.e.,  a  second  hushmidj 
and  from  a  complex  form   similar  to  this  in  the  parent 
language  of  Greece^  it  may  be  conjectured^  arose  the  Greek 
term 

Aa-7]p — a  h r other -in-laio,  i.e.,  a  second  husband, 
whilst   the    Latins,    with   slighter  appreciation    of    the 
relation,  expressed   it   by   another  and   less   honourable 
name,  i.e.,  by 

Le-vir — a  half-hushand,  a  brother-in-law, 

Nonius  Marcellus  says  of  this  word,  ^^Levir,  quasi  Igbvus 
vir,'*  showing  that  he  had  some  inkling  of  the  compound 
form  of  the  word,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  first  com- 
ponent. 

A  Celtic  mode  of  expressing  another  relation  will 
perhaps  confirm  the  view  here  put  forward  as  to  the 
origin  of  levir.  In  Irish  the  initial  leaf  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  leas.      Thus  we  have  indifferently 

Leafainm — a  nichiame,  and  leas-ainm — a  nichiame, 
in  which  latter  leas  has  the  same  meaning  as  leaf,  being 
probably  a  shortened  form  of  leatas,  derived  from  leaf;  but 
in  Irish  various  degrees  of  step-relationship  are  expressed 
by  leas  being  prefixed  to  the  relation,  as 
Leas-atair — a  stepfather,        Leas-mac — a  stejpson, 
Leas-matair — a  stepmother,    Leas-dear — a  stepdaughter, 
just  as  by  use  of  the  prefix  le  for  leaf  the  Latin  lecir  was 
formed. 

The  Sanskrit  term 

Devara — a  brother-in-law, 
instead  of  militating  against  this  derivation,  may  be  seen 
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to  confirm  it,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Sanskrit  is 
found  the  term 

Vara — a  spouse,  Imshand, 
and  that  the  first  syllable   de  in   devara  may  be  a  substi- 
tute for  dwi  or  dwe — tv:o  ;   so  that  the  whole  compound 
would  signify    second  husband. 

The  next  example  in  the  foregoing  list  is 

Lemures — ghosts,  or  sjnrits  of  the  departed. 
The  stem  in  this  word  is  of  the  form  wnr,  and  its  orin^in 
will  be  best  illustrated  from  a  Celtic  source.    In  Hiberno- 
Celtic  there  is  found  the  term 

Muad — a  pliantomy 
and  from  this  stem  by  a  common  adjectival  formation  is 
derived  the  word 

Muadmar  {mar) — phantom-like. 
If  then  to  this  stem  written  as  pronounced,  i.e.,  mnr,  be 
attached  the  prefix  le,  the  resulting  compound  would  be 
le-muvj  the  base  of  the  Latin 

Lemur-es — somewhat  phantom-Wcc,  ghosts. 
In  a  similar  way  from  the  Celtic  stem 
Marb  (marv) — dead, 

by  combination  with  the  prefix  leaf  would  be  formed  the 
compound 

Leat-marb — h  a  If -dead. 

This  compound,  however,  though  in  appearance  so 
difierent,  is  pronounced  larv,  and  from  a  similar  stem 
of  like  meaning  it  may  bo  supposed  was  formed  tho 
Latin  form  larv,  base  of 

Larv-ie — spectres, 
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althougli  it  must  be  confessed  the  literal  meaning,  lialf- 
deadj  is  more  appropriate  to  tlie  modern  acceptation  of 
tlie  word  larvce  as  denoting  insects  in  the  griih  state,  than 
to  its  ancient  usage  as  referring  to  the  shades  of  the 
departed. 

As  to  the  word 

Lsev-us — oblique,  one-sided^ 
the  derivation  presents  no  difl&cultj,  as  the  stem  in  this 
case  is  akin  to  the  Celtic 

Taob — a  side, 
a  word  of  frequent  occurence  in  composition/  and  if  to 
this  stem  the  prefix  in  question  be  attached,  the  resulting 
compound  would  bo  of  the  form 

Leat-taob   {hev) — one-sided. 
And  this  resultant,  Icev,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Latin,  formed  the  base  of 

Lffiv-us — one-sided  J  oblique. 
As  to  the  last  two  examples,  lippus  and  luscus,  we  must 
refer  for  their  stems  to  Greek  originals.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  which  seems  a  weakened  form  of  loi]j_pus,  like 
other  Latin  forms  in  i  representing  oc  in  Greek,  the  stem 
was  related  to  the  base  of 

OTTT-ofiaL — to  see. 
In  the  latter  it  was  of  the  form  octk,  afterwards  softened 
by  assimilation   to   oacr — eyes,   as   in   the   phrase  ^  ocrcre 
(l)aeLvcov.'     And  if  to  this  stem 

OcTK — an  eye 
be  attached  the  prefix  le,  the  result  is  the  compound  form 
le-osc,  contracted  by  synasresis  to  lusc,  the  base  of 

Luscus — 'one-eyed. 
*  cf .  Taob-geal — white-sided. 
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Strange  to  say,  in  Irish  the  stem,  osc — an  eijej  has  the 
letter  r  prefixed,^  so  that  it  appears  as  Rosc^  or 

Rosg — an  eye, 
and  adding  to  this  the  adjective  aluiu — handsome,  there 
is  formed  the  complex  term 

Rosg-aluin  - — handsome  eyes, 
from  which  is  derived  the  name  Rosaline^  a  name  which 
is  generally  considered  a  derivative  of  Eosa — a  rose. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Greek  language  we  shall  not  find 
in  it  instances,  either  so  numerous  or  so  well-defined,  of 
the  use  of  a  similar  prefix  of  composition,  yet  traces  of  it 
may  be  suspected  in  a  few  examples  as,  e.g., 
^       ArjKvdo^ — a  wine  flash,       Arjfiaco — to  he  purhluid. 

A77/3-0? — nonsense. 
In  the  two  former  of  which  the  stems  seem  akin  to  the 
Greek  Kvad-o^  and  ofi^a,  whilst  the  last  appears  to  be 
allied  to  a  Celtic  compound 

Leit-mire  [hire] — half-madness,  folly. 

If,  as  ei^w  has  a  variant  of  the  form  \et/3co,  we  may 
suppose  a  variant  for  cKvpo^  of  the  form  Xe/trupo?,  we 
might  refer  the  derivation  of  it  to  the  use  of  the  prefix  in 
question;  for  leatac,  pronounced  leh,  signifies  half  as  well 
as  leatf  and  if  to  this  form,  lek,  were  added  the  word  a  (air 
— father,  pronounced  our,  the  resulting  combination 
would  be  lelc-our,  shortened  into  lekur,  or  in  Greek  letters 
\€Kvp,  the  base  of 

Ae/c-fpo<?   {=6Kvpo(i) — halffather,  father-in-law. 
The  use  made  of  Celtic  to  solve  Classical  difficulties  may 

^  This  prefixed  r  is  probably  a  remnant  of  iar—  darl:,  from  whence  came 
iar-rosg — dark-eye,  which  being  the  favourite  colour  gradually  became  a 
name  for  all  eyes,  larosg  being  shortened  into  Rosg.     -  See  Note  A. 
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seem  unwarrantable.  But  the  more  tlie  subject  is 
studied  the  greater  will  be  found  the  importance  of  Celtic 
in  etymological  research^  and  we  may  conclude  this 
chapter  with  giving  a  few  additional  instances  of  its 
value  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Irish  branch  of  Celtic^  then^  there  is  found  a 

word 

« 

Trogain  (Trolian) — sunrising,  dawn, 
which  is  plainly  a  corruption  of 

Trat-can  {Trawhan) — crowing'timej  cocker oiVj 
according  to  the  Latin  expression  Sub  galli  cantum. 
But  irawhan,  being  corrupted  into  truawn,  was  expressed 
in  Greek  by  rpvcov,  and  signified  the  claicn.  It  is  not  now 
indeed  found  in  a  separate  state^  but  in  a  compound  word 
it  may  be  traced^  e.g.,  in 

AXeK-Tpvwv — proclaimer  of  the  dawn,  a  cocTc, 
the  form  okeK  being  a  participial  adjective  from  a\=-Ka\, 
base  of 

Ka\-eco — to  call,  proclaim, 
the  whole  compound   aXe/crpvcov    corresponding  to   the 
Sanskrit 

ITsikala^ — proclaimer  of  the  dawn,  the  cock. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  another  form  of  the 
Greek  word^  viz.,  akeicTwp — a  cocA*^  which  militates  against 
the  etymon  proposed ;  but  aXeKTcop  signifies  simply  the 
proclaimer,  and  corresponds  to  gallus  of  same  meaning. 
Another  Greek  term  has  given  trouble  to  etymologists, 
viz.  : — 

^  Cf.  b-TD    (\er-aa'0 — Light-prodaimer,   -worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a  cock. — See  Ereuna,  page  46. 
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HXeKTpov — amber  J 
and  it  has  been  referred  to  e\fc-co — to  draw,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  attracting  particles ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  that 
property  should  be  so  early  remarked  as  to  give  the 
substance  its  name.  The  origin  of  the  word  may,  however, 
be  explained  by  Celtic  as  if  equivalent  to 

Aileac-treatan  ^  (electrawn) — excrementum  marls, 
being  cast  up  by  the  sea ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word  amber  itself,  which  is  compounded 
of  two  other  Celtic  terms  of  like  signification  or  nearly  so, 
viz. : — 

Am-bar — scvm  of  the  sea. 
*  In  Ereuna  this  latter  element  has  been  erroneously  explained. 

Note  A. 
As  ar-a  point,  end,  had  a  variant  of  the  form  as,  so  the  Gaelic  word  earr 
derived  from  it,  and  signifying — end,  tail,  seems  to  have  had  a  variant  eas  of 
like  meaning,  from  whence  came  tasac — tailed,  and  easag — a  pheasant,  a 
iveasel,  a  squirrel ;  all  having  long  tails.  But  eas — a  tail,  combined  with 
aluin- handsome,  makes  the  compound  eas-aluin — handsome  tail,  which 
explains  the  composition  of  the  Greek  word  Aisalon—a  hawk,  the  latter  part 
alon  being  a  variant  of  kaldn — beautiful ;  and  the  part  ais  corresponding  to 
the  Celtic  eas — a  tail,  as  the  Greek  aura  — a  tail  does  to  the  Celtic  earr — a  tail. 
The  presumed  existence  of  such  a  stem  in  Greek  as  ais-a  tail,  though  now 
obsolete,  is  confirmed  by  other  words  being  traceable  to  it,  as  esch-atos — 
last — i.e.  at  the  tail — compare  too  aischos  and  asuphilos. 


END   OF   CHAPTER    IV. 
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SOME  OBSCURE  PREFIXES  OF  COMPOSITION 
IN  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Negative  Prefixes  op  Composition. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  certain  classes  of  prefixes 
were  considered  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  intensive  or 
positive,  but  the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited  to 
another  class  in  which  the  prefixes  are  directly  negative, 
and  which  though  extremely  interesting  have  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  they  deserve.  These  negative 
prefixes  may,  like  the  positive  ones,  be  divided  into 
separate  groups  according  as  they  have  for  their  initial 
consonant  a  guttural,  a  labial,  a  dental  or  a  sibilant. 
There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  about  the  vowel  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  they  are  frequently  represented  by 
the  initial  consonant  alone. 

As  the  prefixes  commencing  with  a  guttural  seem  to  be 
the  best  defined,  it  may  be  advisable  to  begin  with  them, 
and  accordingly  the  first  negative  prefix  proposed  to  be 
considered  is  of  the  form  ca  or  ka. 

Such  a  prefix,  then,  is  found  in  languages  so  widely 
separated  as  Sanskrit  and  Hibernb-Celtic ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  in  both  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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connected  wifcli  an  interrogative  particle  denoting  what? 
Tboiigli  Curtius  vrith  good  reason  calls  in  question  this 
connection.  There  is^  however,  this  distinction  as  to  its 
usage,  that  in  the  Celtic  dialect  it  is  found  chiefly  in  an 
unconnected  state^  as  a  negative,,  whilst  in  Sanskrit  it 
is  only  as  an  inseparable  prefix  that  it  is  so  used.  In 
this  latter  language  it  appears  as  lea  or  liu,  and  according 
to  Burnouf  is  employed  at  the  commencement  of  a  com- 
pound word  as  a  privative  or  deteriorative  prefix  to  mark 
diminution  or  ^bad  quality/  Examples  of  its  use  in 
Sanskrit  may  be  observed  in  the  following  compounds : 

Ka-pala — had  fruit,  Ka-hala — wanting  water, 

Ka-pata — had  way,  Ka-tara — impotent, 

Ka-mala — had-ground,      Ko-side — inert. 

Now,  although  it  has  not  been  hitherto  observed  upon 
sufficiently,  yet  an  attentive  examination  will  convince 
the  reader  that  a  similar  negative  prefix  may  be  recog- 
nized in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  these  languages  it 
generally  consists  of  the  mere  guttural  initial,  and  in  this 
shape  might  be  accounted  for  as  an  abbreviated  remnant 
of  the  preposition  eK,^  which  sometimes  has  a  negative  force 
as  in 

^K-KaXviTTW — to  uncover. 

This  suggestion,  it  is  true,  militates  against  the  received 
notion  that  the  Greek  language  is  very  tenacious  of  initial 
vowels,  but  this  notion,  like  many  others  commonly 
received,  must  be  modified,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  several  Greek  words,  besides  those 
suggested  to  be  compounded  of  the  mutilated  preposition 

^  Is  Cahun — an  ignorant  fellow,  an  exception  ? 

'  See  Doderlain  as  quoted  by  Curtius,  but  not  approvingly,  1-42. 
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€Ky  have  lost  an  initial  vowel,  as  Blktvov,  /c7]to<;,  klWo<;, 
KTjfio^,  KafjL7)\o<;,  all  whicli  have  lost  the  same  initial  vowel 
€.  To  make  this  clear  in  each  instance^  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  our  immediate  subject,  but  as  an  illustration  we 
may  analyze  the  first  example,  viz., 
Alktvov — a  net. 

On  the  supposition  of  tbe  loss  of  an  initial  e,  then,  this 
word  had  previously  the  form  of  eSi/crvov,  or  dividing  it  into 
its  component  parts  of  eS-cKTuov,  which  itself  is  a  modified 
representative  of  eh-ixOv-ov.  The  restoration  of  the 
aspirates  to  the  latter  part  shows  at  once  its  relation  to 

whilst  the  former  part  eS  may  be  surmised  on  very  pro- 
bable grounds  to  denote  take  or  catch,  and  so  correspond 
to  the  Celtic 

ES — take,  catch. 

In  the  third  chapter"  it  was  shown  that  the  notion  of 
faking y  catching  was  suggested  by  that  of  hand,  and  in 
Persian  and  some  of  the  Semitic  dialects  there  is  a  stem 

Yed  or  ed=a  hand, 

and  this  stem,  although  not  expressly  found  in  Greek, 
seems  to  have  given  origin  to  certain  derivatives  in  that 
language,  for  as  giving  as  well  as  taking  is  suggested  by 
the  notion  of  hand,  hence  from  a  supposed  stem  eS=a 
hand  comes 

ES-i/a — g^'ft''^) 

and  other  derivations  may  be  traced  in  aS-o),  which,  like 

'  See  note  at  end  of  chapter.  •  I'age  j<4. 
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the  Latin  ]placo,^  meant  literally  to  soothe  by  strohing 
with  the  hand,  and  also  in  'qfiepo'^ — tame,  which  is  softened 
from 

7]S-/jL6po<; — iDatient  of  the  hand,  \.e.,  tame. 

Restoring  to  Greek  the  stem  eh,  in  the  sense  of  catch, 
the  resulting  compound  is 

^h-L')(6vov= catch  -fish, 

which,  losing  its  aspirates,  became  eScKTvov,  and  then 
dropping  its  initial  vowel  merged  into 

Alktvov — a  net,  i.e.,  a  catch-fish. 

Having  thus  seen  how  an  initial  vowel  may  have  been 
dropped,  we  can  understand  how  it  may  have  disappeared 
from  the  supposed  negative  prefix  eK,  leaving  as  the 
representative  of  that  prefix  simply  the  letter  k  -^  exam- 
ples of  its  usage  in  this  form  may  be  instanced  in  the 
following  words : 

Yiaivdi — to  kill,  K.at,v(o — to  dispraise, 

Kotz^o9 — common,  Ka)</)09 — blunt,  dull. 

KotXo? — hollow,  Xa)Xo9 — lame 

Taking  now  the  first  of  these  examples,  namely, 

K.atvco — to  kill, 

»  Page.  62. 

2  The  supposition  of  a  negative  prefix  k  will  account  for  what  Mr.  Peile 
considers  unaccountable,  namely,  how  a  supposed  stem  of  the  form  ki  may 
give  origin  to  verbs  of  such  opposite  meanings  as  to  move  and  to  rest;  but 
if  the  root  be  the  well-known  i — to  go,  and  an  intensive  k  be  prefixed  the 
resul  is  ki — to  move,  to  cause  to  go  ;  whilst  if  to  the  same  root  a  negative  k 
be  prefixed,  the  combination  gives  origin  to  ki — not  to  move,  to  rest,  and  it 
is  well-known  that  the  preposition  eK,  from  which  the  prefix  k  is  supposed 
to  be  derived,  has  both  an  intensive  and  negative  force. 
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In  order  to  understand  its  composition  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  that  of  the  Latin  eneco,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter.^  The  idea  in  that  word  was  found 
to  be  literally  '  to  deprive  of  breath/  i.e.,  to  kill,  the  word 
itself  being  compounded  of 

An — to  breathe, 

and  the  negative  e/c  or  ec  placed  after  the  verb,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Greek  word  /caLvco — to  kill,  the  order  of 
composition  was  reversed.  The  original  form  being 
€K-av-co,^  then  Kavco,  and  finally  Katvw. 

Another  form  of  this  word,  as  used  by  Homer,  was 
Kaco,  the  base  being  aw — to  breathe,  instead  of  av  of  like 
signification. 

A  third  variant  was  of  the  form 

Kreti^-w — to  kill, 

in  which  the  prefix  was  a  derivative  of  eK,  rather  than  e/c 
itself,  the  derivative  being  of  the  form  ekt,  from 

E/cT-o? — without, 

by  combination,  then,  of  the  stem  av  with  the  prefix  eKT 
was  formed  the  compound  eKrav — to  deprive  of  breathing, 
and  thence  came  efcreivco  and  Kreivw. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  word  in  the  list,  namely 

Kotz^o? — common. 

The  idea  underlying  it  corresponds  in  some  degree  to 
that  of  the  Sanskrit  compound 

Nceka  (na-eka)=i/iof  unique,  numerous,  common, 

>  P.  76. 
^  Cf.  ^ti'u) — to  kill,  for  {((p-niii  iVotn  nf-m- — to  deprive  of  breath. 
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and  the  best  representative  of  the  base,  which  is  of  the 
form  oLv,  is  to  be  sought  in  old  Latin,  where  is  found  the 
term 

Oinos — one. 

If,  then,  to  the  base  oiv  there  be  attached  the  negative 
prefix  /c,  the  resulting  compound  gives  origin  to  the  Greek 
compound 

Koti/-o?^ — not  singular,  i.e.,  comnfion. 

In  like  manner  from  a  base  oCk,  a  variant  of  oX,  the 
stem  of 

O\o9 — ivhole-solidf 

which  is  related  to  the  Latin  solidiiSy  by  prefixing  a 
negative  k,  is  derived  the  term 

KotXo? — not  solid,  i.e.,  hollow, 

although  Curtius  and  others  give  a  very  different  account 
of  its  origin,  deducing  it  from  the  root 

Ku — to  conceive,  or  beget. 

As  to  the  example 

Katv-o) — to  disjpraise, 

it  is  true  that  this  verb  is  not  now  found  in  Greek  in  the 
sense  assigned  in  a  simple  state,  but  as  has  been  already 
shown,^  it  may  be  traced  in  a  compound  form  in 

^ac-KaLv(D — to  traduce,  calumniate. 

'  The  word  Ktvoq,  also,  seems  to  have  a  negative  prefix  k,  bat  it  is  not 
quite  plain  what  the  base  av  or  tv  denoted,  whether  one,  or  abundance. 
Cf.  the  Latin  inanis. 

^  Page  39. 
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Moreover,  it  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  Celtic  verb 

Cain — dispraise,  calumniate. 

Assuming,  then,  on  this  and  some  other  evidence  that 
there  was  originally  such  a  verb  in  Greek  as  Kacpco,  with 
the  sense  suggested,  the  origin  of  its  signification  is  not 
far  to  seek,  for  having  in  Greek  the  well-known  term 

Alp-o<; — praise  f 

of  which  the  base  is  aivy  it  is  only  necessary  to  prefix  to 
this  base  the  negative  k,  and  the  result  is  KaiVy  whence 

KaLv-o) — to  dispraise, 

and  such  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  verb  in  question. 
With  regard  to  the  next  example,  viz., 

K&)^09 — hlunt,  didly 

the  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  without  point, 
thence  hlunt,  &c.,  and  the  base  was  of  the  form 

A^ — a  2^0 hit,  head. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  fouud  in  this  guise  at  present, 
but  there  are  various  indications  of  its  former  probable 
existence  in  the  classical  languages,  whilst  in  Coptic  it 
is  actually  found  in  the  shape  of 

A<f>7j — head. 

But  it  has  also  a  variant  form  without  the  aspirate,  as 

Attt; — head, 

and  in  this  latter  form  it  seems  related  to  the  Latin  apex 
— a  point,  head,  and  the  Greek  aiiruf; — higJi,  h>fiij ;    com- 
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bining,  tlienj  tlie  base  acf) — point  with"  the  negative  prefix 
K,  the  result  forms  the  base  of 

Ka)0o9 — ivWiout  point,  i.e..  Hunt,  dull,  deaf. 

The  negative  prefix  we  have  been  considering,  tbougb 
generally  represented  in  Greek  by  k,  yet  occasionally 
assumes  the  guise  of  ^,  as  in  the  last  example,  viz., 

Xa)\o9 — lame, 

m  which  the  root,  although  not  found  in  a  simple  state  in 
Greek,  was  of  the  form 

Kk — to  go,  to  walk, 

having  some  resemblance  to  a  Semitic  stem  of  like 
meaning.  From  this  base  a\,  then,  by  union  with  the 
negative  prefix  k,  and  by  permutation,  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  vowel,  was  formed  the  compound 

Xa)Xo9 — lame,  i.e.,  unable  to  walk. 


Negative  Prefixes  in  Latin  with  Initial  Guttural. 

Turning  now  to  the  Latin  language,  we  may  trace  in  it 
also  a  negative  prefix  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
just  considered  in  Greek.  The  following  examples  may 
serve  as  instances  of  its  usage  : — 

Coecus — blind,  Cado — to  fall, 

Ccena — supper,  Gesso — to  cease, 

Careo — to  want,  Coelebs — unmarried. 

As  to  the  first  example, 

Coecus — blind, 
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we  have  the  higli  authority  of  Pott  for  considering  it  a 
compound,  of  which  the  stem  is  equivalent  to  ok,  the  base 
of  the  Greek 

O/co? — an  eye. 

That  writer,  however,  suggested  two  explanations  of  the 
initial  element — the  first  referring  it  to  a  mutilated  form, 
Ixci,  of  the  Sanskrit 

E/ca — one, 

as  if  coecus  denoted  the  one-eyed,  the  other  referring  ka 
in  the  negative  sense  to  the  Sanskrit  interrogative  ka- 
what?  a  connection,  however,  discountenanced  by  the 
Petersburg  Dictionary,  the  highest  authority  in  Sanskrit. 
Curtius,  indeed,  does  not  approve  of  either  suggestion  of 
Pott,  and  considers  coecus  to  be  derived  from  a  presumable 
Indo-European  stem  of  the  form 

Skaga — shade, 

a  derivation  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  however,  must 
appear  quite  as  improbable  as  Pott's  suggestion  does  to 
Curtius. 

Pott,  it  is  true,  may  be  in  error  in  connecting  the  initial 
ca  with  the  Sanskrit  interrogative,  but  he  appears  to  be 
correct  in  assigning  to  it  a  negative  force,  and  its  form 
may  be  accounted  for  on  his  favourite  supposition  of  a 
mutilated  preposition,  for  there  may  have  been  a  variant 
of  €/c,  of  the  form  €Ka,  and  thence  by  mutilation  may  have 
been  derived  the  negative  prefix  ka  :  combining  this  latter 
or  its  Latin  representative  ca  with  the  stem  oc — the  eye, 
the  resulting  compound  being  contracted  into  coec  became 
the  base  of 

Cocc-ub — blind,  i.e.,  eyrlcss. 
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In  the  case  of  the  second  example,  viz., 

Ccena — a  supper,  a  meal, 

if  this  were  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  word,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  its  true  explanation, 
for  by  connecting  the  negative  prefix  ca  with  a  stem 
equivalent  to  the  Celtic 

Aoin — -fasting, 

a  compound  would  be  formed  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  French 

De-jeuner — a  breakfast, 

the  stem  of  which  is 

Jeune — fasting, 

though  in  this  case  coena  must  have  denoted  an  earlier 
meal  than  that  to  which  the  terra  was  afterwards  applied. 
But  the  most-  ancient  form  of  the  word  is  supposed  to 
have  been  cesna,  and  not  coena,  and  if  this  be  so,  the 
sibilant  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  this  may  not  be 
difficult  if  the  relation  between  the  letters  j  and  z  be  taken 
into  account,  for  the  appearance  of  an  initial  j  in  the 
Yvenck  jeune,  and  the  L&tin  jejunium,  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  there  was  originally  an  initial  sibilant  in  the 
stem,  and,  in  fact,  a  sibilant  does  occur  in  the  correspond- 
ing Semitic  term  to  express  the  same  idea,  though  the 
nasal  is  difierent,  making  it  of  the  form 

Tsum — to  fast. 

If,  then,  to  a  supposed  stem  with  changed  nasal  equiva- 
lent to 

Tsun — to  fast, 
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be  prefixed  ihe  negative  initial  ca,  the  resulting  compound 
would  be  of  the  form 

Ca-tsun — cessation  of  fasting,  a  meal, 

and  this    compound   catsun  might  pass   by  easy  stages 
through  the  various  forms,  cefsiin,  cesun,  cesn,^  etna,  cmaa. 
As  to  the  third  example,  namely, 

Cesso — to  cease,  loiter, 

the  stem  in  this  case,  which  is  one  of  the  least  certain, 
has  been  already  considered  in  a  previous  chapter,-  and  is 
of  the  form  as  or  ash,  afterwards  weakened  to 

Ess — to  do,  to  work, 

and  this  stem  being  combined  with  the  negative  prefix 
under  consideration,  the  result  is  cess,  the  base  of 

Cesso — to  cease,  to  stop  doing. 

la  the  case  of 

Cado — to  fall, 

the  stem  is  of  the  form 

Ad — to  stand, 

an  obsolete  stem,  indeed,  in  ludo-European  languages, 
although  finding  a  reduplicated  representative  in  Semitic,^ 
but  yet  leaving  some  indications  of  former  existence, 
which  may  be  traced  in  this  way. — The  notion  of  /oo/,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  third  chapter,*  gave  origin  alike  to 

'  In  Syriac  we  have  a  word  which  written  without  vowels  appears  as  csm 
=:-c(znavit.  '  Page  88. 

'  Cf-  113?  to  stand.  ♦  Tage  85. 
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words  denoting  going  and  standing.  Bat  in  Celtic  is 
found  the  term 

Od — a  footf 

as  may  be  seen  in  Stokes's  '  Goidelica/  where  it  appears 
in  the  compound  word  odhran,  and  has  been  stated  by  the 
author  to  have  that  signification.  Now,  its  relation  to  the 
Greek  word, 

OS-o? — a  way, 

seems  plain,  though  Curtius  would  deduce  oho^  from  an 
imaginary  root, 

ES — to  go. 

No  doubt  the  original  form  of  od,  in  the  sense  o^  foot,  was 
ady  and  from  this  latter,  by  weakening  of  the  vowel,  came 
the  forms  eh  and  oS  in  the  sense  of  going.  This  appears 
still  more  clearly  when  it  bas  a  labial  or  spirant  prefixed, 
as  in  the  Latin  vado,  and  the  Greek  ^ahi^co,  whilst  the 
idea  of  standing  may  be  detected  in  ovha'i — ground,  that 
on  which  one  stands,  as  also,  perhaps,  in  ^aaL<;,  as  if  for 

Now,  as  from  the   Semitic  ad — to  stand,  by  prefixing 
a  negative  particle  is  derived — 

Maad — to  stand  hadhj,  to  totter,  to  fall, 

so  from  the  ancient  Latin  ad — to  stand,  by  prefixing  the 
nesrative  ca  comes  ca-ad,  contracted  into  cad,  the  base 
of 

Cado — to  fall. 

In  like  manner  from  a  stem  of  the  form  ar,  which  forms 

the  base  of  the  Greek 

Ap-K6w — to  suffice, 
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by  combination  with  the  same  negative  prefix  is  formed 
the  compound 

Car-eo — 7iot  to  suffice ^  to  want. 

As  to  the  last  example, 

Coelebs — unmarried, 

the  stem  is  not  very  obvious,  but  most  probably  was  of 
the  form 

Al — to  )jind. 

It  is  true  that  this  stem  is  not  now  found  in  a  simple 
state  in  the  classical  languages,  though  it  can  be  easily 
recognized  in  the  Semitic  family.  In  Greek,  however,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  detected  slightly  modified  as  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  term 

HXt^/r — a  shoe, 

something  hound  on  the  foot. 

From  this  root  al,  then,  with  weakened  vowel  and 
combined  with  the  prefix  in  question,  came  coel,  the  base 
of  the  Latin 

Coelebs — unbound,  not  yoked  in  matrimonij. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  though  coelebs  and  caelum  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  a  common  derivation,  yet  the 
fact  may  be  questioned,  and,  therefore,  caelum  has  not 
been  given  as  au  example  of  words  compounded  of  the 
negative  prefix  ca.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  combining 
with  this  prefix  the  stem  supposed  to  be  the  base  of 
<yeh'bs,  and  having  the  signification  to  bind,  a  compound 
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might  be  formed  denoting  the  illimitable  or  unbounded, 
and  in  sucli  a  way  a  plausible  etymon  might  be  assigned 
as  the  origin  of  caelum.  But  it  seems  preferable  to  give 
another  account  of  its  derivation,  not  deducing  it  either 
from  the  foregoing  compound,  nor,  as  is  generally  done, 
from  the  G-reek 

Koi\o9 — hollow, 

but  elaborating  for  it  a  far  deeper  and  more  recondite 
meaning,  even  though  it  prove  at  variance  with  ordinary 
Grecian  notions  of  a  future  state,  and  point  to  a  purer  pre- 
existing faith,  and  this  may  be  done  as  follows — 

In  the  late  Andrew  TVilson^s  '  Abode  of  Snow  '^  it  is 
stated  that  by  some  eastern  borderers  on  the  great 
Himalayan  range  the  heavens  are  called  by  the  name 
kailas,  which  in  signification  is  equivalent  to  '  seat  of 
huppiness,'  and  which  the  author  says  is  akin  to  the 
Latin  coelus.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  did 
not,  in  the  work  referred  to,  give  an  analysis  of  the  term 
kailas,  so  that  its  compouent  parts  might  be  known,  but 
assuming  that  his  interpretation  is  correct,  we  may 
proceed  to  show  how  a  somewhat  similar  significance 
may  be  evolved  from  the  Latin  word  coelum,  and  also 
from  the  name  of  heaven  in  some  other  languages,  and 
this  may  be  done  as  follows — 

The  Scandinavian  expression  for  the  future  abode  of 
happiness  is 

Val-halla — hall  of  the  chosen, 

as  it  is  generally  interpreted,  the  initial  syllables  vol  being 
equated  with  the  German 

Walh — choice, 
1  Pasre  45. 
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this,  however,  is  probably  a  mistake,  and  the  word  should 
rather  be  represented  as  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Feel — good, 

so  that  the  compound  val-halla  would  signify,  not  ^hall 
or  abode  of  the  chosen,'  but  'abode  of  tJte  good.'  This 
interpretation  of  the  syllable  veil  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  its  usage  as  an  epithet  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is 
called  in  Scandinavian  idiom 

Val-fader — good  fatlier, 

not  ^  choosing  fafher/  as  usually  interpreted.  A  further 
confirmation  may  be  derived  from  the  German  word  used 
to  denote  the  abode  of  the  blest.  For  the  word  so  used 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  heim,  equivalent  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ham=^home,  and/ceZ — good,  whence  resulted 
heiiufoel,  afterwards  transformed  into  the  better  known 

Himmel — heaven,  i.e.,  home  of  the  good. 

The  order  of  combination,  indeed,  is  reversed  in  this 
word,  as  compared  with  vaJhalla;  but  the  sense  is  the 
same ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Latin  word  caelum,  the  order  of  composition  in  it 
l)eing  the  same  as  that  in  valhalla,  for  the  first  element 
in  the  composition  of  coel,  the  base  of  ccelnm,  is  of  the 
form  cai  or  in  Greek  letters  Xcll,  being  akin  to  the  base 
of  the  Laconian  word 

Xat-09 — good, 

And  if  there  be  combined  with  this  stem  ;^at,  the  base  of 
the  Greek  term 

Ai;\-^7  —  hnhiiation,  place, 
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there  results  a  compound  wliich  afterwards  being  con- 
tracted was  transformed  ultimately  into  coel  the  base  of 

Coel-um — the  jplace  of  the  good,  heaven. 

This  interpretation  may,  perhaps,  be  confirmed  by  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  word 

Ovpav-o^ — heaven, 

a  word  which  is  not  to  be  deduced,  as  is  usually  done, 
either  from  ^opo^: — a  houndary,  as  suggested  by  Aristotle, 
nor  from  a  stem  op  or  opv  in  the  sense  to  raise, 
elevate,  just  as  the  English  word  heaven  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Hebban — to  raise, 

but  from  quite  a  different  source,  and  one  that  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  reference  to  one  of  the  Celtic  dialects. 
In  the  Erse  language  there  is  found  the  term 

Ad  (pronounced,  ow) — luck,  fortune, 

and  from  this  stem  is  formed  by  a  very  usual  process  in 
the  same  language  the  adjective 

Ad -mar  [owar) — fortunate,  happy,  blessed. 

But  this  Celtic  adjective  approaches  in  pronunciation 
to  the  sound  of  the  English  word  our  or  hour,  and  in 
Greek  letters  might  be  represented  as 

Ovp— fortunate,  blessed. 

Supposing,   then,    that    in    the   parent    Janguage    of 
Greece,   a   similar   word    of    like    meaning   existed,  by 


I 
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attaching  to  this  word  ovp  the  very  coramou  termination 
av,  denoting  place,  the  resulting  compound  would  in 
Greek  letters  appear  as 

Ovpav — ahode  of  the  blessed, 

whence  the  more  familiar  Greek  term 

O  vpavo<^ — hea  ven . 

It  is  true  that  this  Greek  word  is  identified  by  some  with 
the  Sanskrit  varuna,  but  as  a  writer  in  The  Academy 
remarks,  "  The  functions  of  these  deities  differ  widely, 
and  to  compare  them  by  reason  of  their  names  only  is 
confounding  comparative  mythology  with  comparative 
grammar." 

Other  names  for  heaven  in  other  languages  might  also  be 
shown  to  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  involve 
the  same  meaning,  as  the  Zend  asman,  the  Hebrew 
shaniayim,  and  even  the  English  heaven,  but  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  discuss  them  now, 
and  therefore  the  reader's  attention  must  be  invited  to 
a  different  class  of  negative  prefixes  to  that  already 
discussed,  namely,  to 

Negative  Prefixes  with  Initial  Labial. 

The  class  of  negative  prefixes  commencing  with  a 
labial,  like  those  commencing  with  a  guttural,  have 
hitherto  attracted  little  or  no  notice,  yet  that  such 
prefixes  existed  will  appear  beyond  question  on  attentive 
consideration,  although  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  vowel  following  the  initial  consonant,  if,  indeed,  the 

o 
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vowel  belongs  to  it  at  all.  Instances  of  its  usage  may  be 
observed  in  sucb.  words  as 

M&)/3o? — heedless  J  fatuous,  ^liaivw — to  discolour,  stain, 
Meipco — to  divide,  MvptoL — innumerahle, 

MvOo^ — a  myth,  fable. 

And  herOj  before  proceeding  to  analyze  these  several 
compounds^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  though, 
the  origin  of  the  uegative  prefix  be  involved  in  obscurity^ 
yet  that  circumstance  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  of 
its  existence;  as  to  account  for  any  fact,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  proving  that  such  a  fact  exists.  In 
this  case  various  suggestions  might  be  offered  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  negative.  It  might  be  supposed  that  as  the 
negative  particle  Nt;  enters  into  composition  in  such 
forms  as 

N77\e779 — without  pity,         NT^z^eyLto? — without  iv in d,  calm, 

so  the  negative  firj  might  do  so  Hkewise  with  other 
stems.  Or,  again,  as  in  Sanskrit  there  is  a  negative 
prefix  vi,^  and  in  Persian  a  negative  prefix  hi,  so  by 
change  of  labial  or  spirant  might  have  arisen  a  Greek 
negative  prefix  fit,  and  certainly  in  the  example  ficaivco 
the  negative  prefix  seems  to  have  assumed  that  form. 

Or,  once  more,  the  prefix  may  be  a  fragment  of  a 
prepositional  form  a/j.  or  l/jl,  as  the  prefix  k  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fragmentary  form  of  e/c  or  e/ca. 

But,  as  was  said,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been, 
there  seems  little  doubt  of  its  existence. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  take  for  examination  the 
first  example,  viz., 

Mft)/30? — heedless,  fatuous, 

^  Suppose  to  be  from  dvi. 
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and  bearing  in  mind  tliat  in  Greek  is  found  the  term 

fipa — heed,  care. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  attaching  to  this  latter  a  negative 
labial  prefix  such  as  that  under  consideration,  the  result 
is 

Mco/309 — heedless,  fatuous, 

i.e.,  without  heed  or  care. 

In  like  manner,  taking  as  the  stem  the  verb 

ELpco  —  to  ronnert,  join, 

and  adopting  the  same  prefix,  the  result  is 

M-eipct) — to  disconnect,  to  divide. 

In  a  similar  way  may  be  analyzed  the  words 

McaLvco — to  stain,  discolour,  Mvpiot — innumerable, 
Mu^o? — a.  myth, 

for  though  the  bases  of  these  compounds  are  not  now 
found  in  Greek  as  we  possess  it,  yet  their  former  existence 
may  be  conjectured  from  other  languages  where  analogous 
stems  exist.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  case  of 
fiLacvco,  which  in  its  original  meaning  meant  to  discolour, 
the  stem,  which  was  of  the  form  aiv,  signified  simply 
colour,  and  corresponded  to  the  Semitic 

Ayn — colour, 

and  combining  this  stem  with  the  negative  prefix  fit  the 
result  is  the  base  of 

Mt-aff-a> — to  discolour,  staiu. 
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In  the  case  of 

Mvptot — innumerable, 

the  base  is  a  word  denoting  number ,  as  in  the  Welsh 
compound 

An-eiri — numberless , 

although  the  negative  prefix  is  different. 
Now,  in  Hiberno-Celtic  is  found  the  verb 

Air^ — number, 

as  also  the  noun 

Airiom  [ariv) — number, 

to  which  latter  if  there  be  attached  the  common  Irish 
negative  prefix  mio,  the  resulting  compound  is 

Mio -airiom — numberless, 

and  this  compound,  being  pronounced  muriv,  will  lead  us 
to  understand  how  from  a  kindred  stem  connected  with 
eip-co — to  count,  by  union  with  a  similar  negative  prefix, 
was  formed  in  the  parent  language  of  Greece  the  com- 
pound form  from  which  originated  the  term 

l^lvpuoL — innumerable, 

though  Curtius  derives  it  from  an  imaginary  stem 

Mur — to  swarm, 

a  stem,  indeed,  which  he  admits  is  nowhere  found,  yet 
he  might  have  been  helped  to  the  formation  of  such  a 

^  Cf.  sip-(D—to  count,  tell. 
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stem  by  supposing  a  combination  of  the  negative  prefix 
we  have  been  considering  with  the  stem  of 

Etp-o) — to  tell,  to  number, 

giving  the  sense  of  innumerahle,  swarming. 

By  combining  with  a  similar  stem  another  negative 
prefix,  represented  in  Irish  by  ncam,  is  formed  a  com- 
pound which  seems  to  have  given  origin  to  the  Latin 
numerus,  which  literally  signified  not  numher,  but 
nunihcrless. 

With  regard  to  the  last  example 

Mu^o? — a  myth,  a  fable, 

the  stem  is  allied  to  eO  for  aeO,  considered  in  the  second 
chapter  (page  52)  and  which  signified /acf,  i.e.  something 
true,  really  done,  and  by  combining  this  stem  with  the 
negative  prefix,  and  by  mutation  of  vowel  the  result 
became  the  base  of 

Mu^o9 — not  fact,  untrue,  a  myth,  a  fable. 

The  form  of  the  vowel  in  this  example  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  Greek 
negative  prefix  fit  like  a  corresponding  negative  prefix 
mi  in  Celtic,  had  under  certain  circumstances  a  variant  of 
the  form  ^to  which  merged  in  combination  into  [jlv. 

In  the  Latin  language  there  are  traces  of  a  similar 
negative  prefix,  although  not  quite  so  distinct  as  in  the 
case  of  Greek.  Two  instances,  at  least,  may  be  cited, 
namely, 

Mulus — a  mule,         Mutus,  dumh, 

though,  in  attempting  to  analyze  them,  resource  must  be 
had  to  other  languages  to  ascertain  tlie  sti^ms.     J3earing, 
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then,  in  mind  liow  largely  the  Celtic  element  entered  into 
the  composition  and  derivation  of  the  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  the  reader  may,  by  the  aid  of  that  element,  trace 
the  stem  from  which,  by  combination  with  the  negative 
prefix  in  question,  the  Latin  word  mulus  is  formed,  and 
this  on  the  supposition  that  the  term  is  expressive  of 
the  stubborn  disposition  so  characteristic  of  the  animal 
denoted  by  it ;  for  in  Hiberno- Celtic  is  found  the  word 

Umal  (ul) — ohedient, 

to  which,  if  there  be  attached  the  negative  labial  prefix 
mio,  the  resulting  compound  in  Irish  is 

Mio-umal  [myul) — disohedienty 

and  to  a  somewhat  similar  origin  is  to  be  traced  the  Latin 
word  mulus. 

In  like  manner,  combining  with  the  same  prefix  a  stem 
equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 

Yat — to  speak, 

and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  parent 
of  the  Latin  language,  the  resulting  compound  would 
form  the  base  of  the  Latin  word 

Mutus — dumb  J  speechless. 

In  the  classical  languages,  however,  negative  prefixes 
with  initial  labial  are  not  confined  to  the  particular  labial 
we  have  been  considering.  There  is  another  form,  the 
initial  letter  of  which  is  tt  or  j;,  and  which  may  be  a  muti- 
lated remnant  of  air  or  aTro.  Examples  of  its  use  in 
Greek  may  in  such  words  as 

Uavpo^ — few,  Ucopo^ — hlind, 

Wavw — to  ma.l'r,  fo  cease,     IIto)^o<; — 2^'^'^^'- 
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The  base  of  the  first  example  corresponds  to  a  stem  so 
frequently  referred  to  of  the  form  ap,^  which,  amongst 
other  meanings,  signifies  luimher,  and  if  in  this  sense  it 
be  combined  with  the  negative  prefix  represented  by  tt 
with  a  vowel,  the  resulting  compound  gives  origin  to 

riaup-o? — -few,  not  numerous. 

If  the  sense  of  '  estimation/  also  attached  to  this  stem, 
be  preferred,^  the  signification  would  be  ^  of  no  account,*' 
and  would  suit  the  sense  of  '  smalL' 
In  the  case  of 

Uavco — to  cause  to  cease, 

the  stem  is  also  one  already  considered,  namel}'', 

Aft)' — to  do,  to  work, 

which,  joined  to  the  negative  prefix  and  suffering  muta- 
tion of  vowel,  becomes  iravw — to  cause  to  cease.  In  like 
manner  ttw/jo? — blind,  is  derived  by  means  of  a  negative 
prefix  from 

OpacD — to  see, 

being  equivalent  to  vof  seeing,  i.e.,  blind. 
The  last  example,  however,  namely, 

Uray^of; — poor, 

will  require  some  more  attention  to  elucidate  its  origin, 
though  it  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  contravert  tbie 
usually  accepted  etymon,  which  would  deduce  it  from 

lirajaao) — to  cower,  to  fear, 

^  i*agc  30.  ^  Cf.  San.skiit  Arh — estimation. 

3  rage  35. 
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This  etymon,  however,  though  long  accepted,  seems 
strangely  far-fetched,  and  a  much  more  apt  and  simple 
one  may  be  suggested  from  a  Celtic  analogy.  In  Hiberno- 
Celtic  there  are  found  the  forms, 

Toic — wealth,  riches,  Totceac — rich,  luealthy, 

to  the  latter  of  which,  if  we  may  suppose  a  negative  p 
prefixed,  the  resulting  compound  would  be  of  the  form 

Ptoceac — not  rich,  i.e  ,  poor, 

and  in  a  similar  way  the  Greek  tttw^j^o?  may  be  imagined  to 
have  been  formed,  even  though  there  is  not  now  found  in 
Greek  a  word  of  the  form 

Twi^-09 — rich, 

yet  that  such  a  form  may  have  existed  seems  possible 
from  a  combination  of  the  intensive  dental  prefix  to  with 
the  stem  of  the  verb 

E;^-a) — to  have,  possess, 

making  a  compound  ro-e^  contracted  into  tcd;^,  and  form- 
ing the  base  of 

To);^-o9 — having  possessions,  rich. 

The  derivation  thus  suggested  for  tttco'x^o';  makes  that 
word  to  correspond  in  signification  to  the  Latin 

In-ops — not  icealthy,  i.e.,  poor, 

although  the  negative  prefix  is  different. 

There  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in 
Greek,  a  negative  prefix  represented  by  the  labial  letter  j^, 
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with  or  without  a  vowel  following,  as  in  the  following 
examples  : — 

Paul  us — Little,  Pateo — to  open, 

Pauper — j^^^'^j  Piger — slow,  indolent. 

The  first,  indeed,  being  akin  to  the  Greek  Travpo^,  and  of 
similar    origin,  cannot    be    regarded   as  an  independent 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  prefix. 
The  second  example,  however, 

Pauper — jpoor, 

is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection.  In  its  case  the  stem 
is  of  the  form  aup,  akin  to  op  in  opes,  from  which  stem, 
by  a  common  formation,  came  the  now  unused  form  auper 
— wealthy,  to  which  the  negative  prefix  being  attached 
the  result  was 

P-auper — not  wealthy,  p)oor. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  next  example,  viz., 

Pateo — to  open, 

we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  idea  involved  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Latin  verb, 

Re-cludo — to  unclose,  to  open, 

and  the  stem,  which  is  of  the  form  at,  and  which  has 
Semitic  relatives,  may  be  akin  to  the  Sanskrit 

Yoet — to  shut, 

and  to  the  Celtic  iat  of  like  signification.  To  this  stem  at, 
if  a  negative  initial  p  be  prefixed,  the  result  is  the  base  of 

Patoo — to  vnclosr,  to  open. 
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In  the  last  example^ 

Piger — sloWj  indolent, 

the  underlying  idea  is  want  of  adivitij,  the  base   being 
akin  to  that  of 

Ag-o — to  do,  act, 

whence  with  a  negative  prefix  and  weakened  vowel  came 
the  base  of 

Piger — inactive,  slow. 

Bat  whilst  in  Latin  there  are  negative  prefixes  repre- 
sented by  the  labial,  m  and  j^,  it  is  to  be  observed  there 
is  none  represented  by  h.  There  is,  however,  a  well- 
known  negative  prefix  of  the  form  ve,  as  in  vecors, 
vesanns,  which  is  supposed  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  negative 
vi,  appearing  in  such  words  as 

Vi-daha — Incorporeal,        Vi-kosa — without  gain, 

and  which  it  is  thought  was  originally  of  the  form  of 
dvi,  and  appears  in  Greek  as  Be. 

In  Persian,  indeed,  there  is  a  negative  prefix  beginning 
with  the  letter  h  of  the  form  bi,  as  in 

Bi-aman — unmerciful,  from — aman — mercy, 
Bi-nazu" — unequalled,  from — nazir — equal. 

And  if  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  single  instance, 
it  is  possible  that  a  similar  prefix  is  found  in 

Be/Sacos — steady,  not  moving, 
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regarding  tlie  word  not  as  a  reduplicate  form  bat  as  a 
compound  whose  stem  is  akin  to 

Bao) — to  (jOj 

and  to  whicli  a  negative  prefix  has  been  attached. 

Negative  Prefixes  with  Initial  Sibilant. 

Prefixes  with  initial  sibilant  are  not  common  in  either 
Greek  or  Latin.  In  the  latter  language,  indeed,  there  is 
a  well-known  prefix  of  the  form  .s'e,  as  in  secitrus,  and 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but  in  Greek  a  negative 
initial  sibilant  may  be  traced  in  the  following  : — 

^cyao) — to  he  silent,  zocoTrrj — silence, 

S7ravo<; — scarcity,  Sxo^V — ^'^^^)  leisure, 

although    it   is    doubtful   whether   the   negative    in    tho 
examples  in  the  upper  line  be  akin  to  those  in  tlie  lower. 
In  the  case  of 

'Zcyaco — to  he  silent, 
the  stem  was  one  mentioned  by  Curtius  of  the  form 
Agh — to  speak, 

which,  by  weakening  the  vowel,  and  having  a  negative 
prefixed  became  the  base  of 

^lyaco — not  to  spcal',  to  he  silent. 

In  like  manner  from  a  stem  akin  to  ott  in  oyjr — voice, 
by  intensification  of  vowel,  and  prefixing  of  negative,  is 
formud  the  base  of 


V 


I -(OTT 


■}] — ahscncc  of  soioid,  silr7irc 
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In  the  case  of 

%7ravo<;^ — scarcity^ 

tlie  stem  is  akin  to  tlie  Celtic 

Ana — abundance, 

it  appears,  too,  with  a  simple  negative  labial  and 
weakened  vowel  in 

Hev-ofjuat — to  be  poor, 

and  the  initial  a  in  airavo^  may  be  but  an  accretion  on 
the  orio^inal  labial  neQ:ative. 
In  like  manner  in  regard  to 

^^^oXt; — rest,  leisure, 

The  initial  sibilant  may  be  but  accretive  on  an  original 
negative  guttural  such  as  we  have  already  considered. 
The  stem  being  of  the  form  aX,  related  to  the  Sanskrit 

Hal — to  labour, 

whence,  by  addition  of  the  negative  guttural_,  came  %aXj 
as  found  in 

'KaX-eiTO^—difficilis,  not  to  be  done, 

and  by  accretion  of  the  sibilant,  and  weakening  of  the 
vowel 

'^'^oXt) — absence  of  worl',  rest,  leisure. 

Negative  Prefixes  with  Initial  Dental. 
The  dental  n,  with  a  vowel  following,  is  so  well-known 

1  Would  it  be  too  hazardous  to  suppose  a  similar  uegative  a-  in  1.7r-ivduj  ? 
Cf.  our  English  "  Look-alive.'' 
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as  a  negative  prefix  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  dental  d,  also  with  a 
vowel,  is  a  very  common  negative  prefix  in  Latin,  though 
scarcely  known  as  such  in  Greek.  But  a  negative  prefix 
represented  by  the  dental  t,  although  traceable  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  has  scarcely  ever  been  remarked 
upon.  Instances  of  such  a  prefix  being  used  may  be 
found  in  Greek  in  such  words  as 

Ta7recvo<i — low,  TrjKo)^ — to  pine  away. 

The  stem  in  the  former  being  akin  to  the  base  of 

AtTT-v? — high, 

and  in  the  latter  the  stem  being  of  the  form  a/c,  aijd 
related  to  the  base  of 

AK-fMrj—hloom,  virjour. 

Examples  of  the  usage  of  this  negative  dental  prefix 
may  be  traced  in  Latin  in  the  words 

Tabeo — to  pine ,  Taceo — to  he  silent, 

Ta3det— 17  irheth. 

In  all  these  examples,  in dcod,  the  stems  are  to  be 
sought  in  Greek  words  rather  than  in  Latin.  But  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score,  as  has  been  already 
observed ;  accordingly  the  stem  of  the  first  example,  which 
is  generally  equated  with  that  of  the  Greek  ttjkw,  is 
rather  referred  to  a  form  a/3,  the  Doric  guise  of  tj^,  the 
base  of 

H^aoj  —  to  bloom, 

'  TtiKio — to  melt,  seems  to  hiivc  a  ilifTercnt  origin,  viz.,  teit—liot  (Ir.). 
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and  this  stem^  combined  witli  tlie  negative  dental  prefix, 
gave  origin  to 

Tabeo — to  pine,  to  fail  in  bloom, 

in  like  manner  a  stem  ac,  akin  to  the  Greek  a^  in 

Ax-eo) — to  sound,  utter  voice, 

with  a  similar  negative  prefix,  was  the  source  of 

Taceo — to  he  silent,  voiceless, 

whilst  in  the  third  instance,  a  stem  in  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  and  akin  to  the  Greek 

HSi;? — sweet,  "pleasant, 

combined  with  a  negative  dental  t  gave  origin  to  a  form 
toid,  the  base  of  the  Latin 

T^edet — it  irheth,  is  unpleasant, 

'  Note. 

K.t]Tog,  a  ri'Jiale,  may  be  thus  derived  :  In  the  Welsh  language  one  of  the 
words  used  to  denote  a  wliale  is  nwrfarch,  literally  a  sea-horse,  but  if  the 
order  of  combination  be  reversed  the  equivalent  of  this  in  Irish  is  eac-gaot, 
and  if  the  final  dental  were  unaspirated  this  compound,  expressed  in 
Greek  letters,  aj*  pronounced  would  appear  as  eKrjr,  from  which  if  the  initial 
vowel  be  dropped  the  residuum  is  Ktjr,  the  base  of  kjjt-oq,  a  whale  or  large 
marine  animal.  To  a  similar  origin,  in  the  parent  language  of  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  may  ktjtoc  be  probably  referred. 

In  like  manner,  from  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  same  initial  syllable  are 
to  be  derived  the  words  KiXXot,  an  ass,  i.e.  a  slow  Iwrse,  KafxrjXog,  a  camel, 
i.e.  a  hunvped  Iwrse,  rijiioq,  a  horse  muzzle;  and  possibly  the  word  Ksvravpog, 
a  Centaur,  i.e.  man  hoise. 

The  last  example,  however,  may  need  some  further  explication.  In  Irish, 
then,  is  found  the  term 

Arrac— a  Centaur. 

^  Cf.  the  Latin  eq-us,  and  Greek  ikkoq — a  horse. 
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But  this  is  plainly  a  corruption  of  the  compound 
Fear-eac — man  horse, 

and  reversing  the  order  of  combination,  and  inserting  the  term  aont  for 
aonta — united,  joined,  the  resulting  compound  is 

Eac-aont-fear — man  and  horse  united, 

but  this  compound,  represented  as  pronounced  in  Greek  letters,  becomes 
mtvravp,  whence  came  Ktvravp,  the  base  o^  KivravpoQ — a  Centaur. 

Further,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  an  initial  vowel  has  dropped  from  the 
word  yvvr],  a  ivoman,  which  is  not  to  be  derived  from  ytr.  as  Curiius  and 
others  suppose,  but  is  of  different  origin  and  probably  a  coniix)un(l  allied 
to  the  Celtic 

Ag-bhun-theach=mindtnsr  the  Iwv^e,  i.e.  housewife. 

The  Celtic  combination  would  be  pronounced  agivunac,  from  which  by 
dropping  the  initial  vowel  comes  gwunac  or  givuna]i=the  Greek  yvvaix^ 
whilst  the  nominative  yvvrj  is  an  abbreviation,  simply  equivalent  to  ag-hhun 
— i.e.  the  minder  or  housekeeper. 

'AiK^oiK,  the  base  of  oiKog — house? 
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CEETAIN  AFFIXES  OF  COMPOSITION 
IN  GEFEK  AND  LATIN. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  these  notes, 
considered  the  case  of  certain  little  observed  prefixes  of 
composition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  remains  now  to  make 
some  remarks  on  a  few  affixes  which  are  deserving  of 
attention,  and  to  point  out  how  their  usage  may  receive 
illustration  from  other  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family  in  which  a  similar  mode  of  formation  obtains.  The 
following  may  be  selected  for  consideration,  namely, 

1.  Those  adjectival  affixes  in  which  the  liquid  I  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  making,  as  the  vowel  varies,  the 
affixes  al,  eZ,  il,  ol,  or  id  ; 

2.  Those  in  which  the  liquid  r  is  preceded  by  a  vowel 
making  the  affixes  ar  or  er  ; 

3.  Those  of  the  form  id,  aidh  or  aidhe  ; 

4.  Those  of  the  form  ac  ; 

5.  And  certain  which  cannot  be  called  adjectival,  but 
which  assist  in  the  formation  of  substantives. 

In  considering  these  adjectival  affixes,  it  must  be  here 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  classical  languages  the 
mode    of  formation    bv    means    of    them    is    somewhat 
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obscured  by  the  terminal  syllable  wliicli  succeeds  it,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  second  affix  added  on  to  the  first.  In 
Latin  it  is  of  the  form  is,  and  in  Greek  09  or  eo?. 

This  being  premised  a  few  examples  may  be  given,  e.g., 
in  Latin. 

Ann-«  /-is — from — annus, 

Fid-eZ-is — from — fides, 

Ag-il-is — from — ago. 

And  in  Greek  such  derivatives  as — 

^A^-a\-€o<; — from — A^-co, 
Aeifi-aX-eof; — from — Aetfia, 
AL-yjraX-eo^ — from — Ai-^jra, 
Sapa-a\-€o<i — from — ^ap<To<;. 

That  the  terminations  is  and  eo?  are,  as  was  stated, 
secondary  formatives,  appears  from  other  languages 
having  this  afformative  affix  without  the  extra  appendage ; 
as,  for  example,  the  Welsh,  where  are  found  such  deri- 
vatives as 

Gwr-ol — manly,  from — gwr — a  man, 
Mab-awl — filial,  from — mab — a  son, 
Oes-ol — aged,  from — oes — age, 
Tsid-oi^^fatherlg,  from — tad — a  father. 

In  like  manner  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  to  be  met  with  such 
formations  as 

Deag-el — coloured,  from — deag — colour, 
Fret-ol — greedy,  from — fret-an — to  eat, 
Gif-ol — liberal,  from — gif-an — to  give. 

In  Sanskrit,  indeed,  the  vowel  n  follows  the  affix, 
making  it  of  the  forms  ala,  ila,  and  iila,  as  in 

'  See  note  A. 
P 
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Cap-flZ-a — movable,  from — cap — to  move, 
Puj-i7-a — U'orsh  ipfiL J,  from — puja — wo rsh  ip, 
Band-?tZ-a — hound,  from — baud — to  hind. 

In  Irislij  again,  are  found  sucli  formatives  as 

Uisgiuil — watery,  from — uisge — water, 
Maigiuil — affected — from — ^maig — affectation. 

And  tliese  latter,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  true  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  affix  in  question,  for  both  have  an 
alternative  form  in  eamhuil,  which  signifies  liJce,  and  in 
pronunciation  is  almost  a  monosyllable,  and  which  merges 
occasionally  into  iuil.  The  form  mil,  however,  is  very 
rare,  whilst  the  longer  form  in  eamhuil  or  amliidl  is  very 
common,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

Buil-eamhuil — mad.,  from — buile — madness, 
Cailc-eamhuil — chalkey,  from — cailc — chalk, 
Dath-amhuil — coloured,  from — dath — colour, 
Fear-amhuil — manly,  from — fear — a  man, 
Geag-eamhuil — hranching,  from — geag — a  branch, 

Xow  it  appears  that  whilst  in  li'ish  the  full  form  amhail, 
or  amhuil,  is  usually  written,  although  nor  pronounced  as 
written,  other  languages  exhibit  the  abbreviated  form  in 
their  orthography,  representing  it,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
the  various  forms  of  al,  el,  il,  ol,  ul.  Yet  bearing  in 
mind  how  frequently  the  labials  h  and  m  were  inter- 
changed, and  that  when  aspirated  in  Irish  they  are 
intermutable,  it  is  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  legitimate 
conjecture,  to  suppose  that  the  Latin  formative  in  abil,  in 
such  words  as  amahilis,  cantabilis,  may  be  a  substitute 
for  the  Celtic  formative  amhuil. 
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Formative  Affixes  in  or  and  er. 

Another  formative  affix  in  tlie  classical  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  of  the  form  ar  or  er,  though  obscured 
as  in  the  preceding  case  by  an  additional  syllable,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  corresponding  formative  in  other  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Examples  of  its  use,  in  the  guise  of 
ar  or  ap  in  Greek,  are  presented  by  such  words  as 

AXi-ap-o^ — salted,  Koiri-ap-o^; — wearying, 

l\-ap-o<; — cUeerful,  Atir-ap-o^ — -fa^^Uf 

Kad-ap-o^ — pure,  Xo/B-ap-o^ — haughty, 

KXaS-ap-o^ — fragile,  <^\v-ap-o^ — hahhling. 

The  mode  of  formation  may  be  easily  understood  from 
the  last  of  the  foregoing  examples,  where  the  stem  is  of 
the  form  (/)Xu,  the  base  of 

OXv-o) — to  babble, 

to  which  stem  if  there  be  added  the  formative  suffix  ap 
the  result  is  <f)\vap,  from  whence,  by  the  adjunction  of 
the  common  termination  09,  is  formed  the  word  in  question, 
<^Xua/D09. 

In  like  manner  from  the  verb  ao/Seco  is  derived  ao^apo<;, 
whilst  from  the  stems  of  aX?  and  XtTro?  are  respectively 
deduced  aXiap-o^  and  \i7r-ap-o<;. 

In  the  case,  however,  of 

Ka6-ap-o<; — pure, 

the  stem  KaO  is  not  so  obvious  in  Greek,  though  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  may  be  equated 
with  the  Celtic 

Cath — winnow. 
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and  though  there  is  not  now  any  Greek  verb  KaOco  with 
the  signification  winnow,  yet  there  is  evidence  to  show 
how  such  a  form  could  have  existed,  and  have  given 
origin  to  the  adjective 

Ka6-ap-o<; — pure,  clean,  i.e.,  well  winnowed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Greek  are  still  found  the  forms 

H^o) — to  sift,  winnow,  X'r]0-(o — to  holt,  sift, 

the  Doric  form  of  the  former  of  these  would  be 

A6-(o^ — to  sift,  winnow, 

which  is  obviously  derived  from  aw  through  the  interme- 
diate form  ae6(D,  and  gave  origin  to 

A6-ap-  a — g  ro  a  ts, 

the  residuum  left  after  sifting  meal. 

But  to  the  form  aOco,  according  to  Thessalian  usage, 
a  kappa  might  be  prefixed,  and  then  it  would  assume 
the  form  of  the  supposed  verb 

Ka6-(o — to  sift,  winnow. 

Nay,  further,  there  is  another  Greek  term  to  express 
the  notion  of  winnowing,  and  that  is  the  verb 

AiKiiaw — to  winnow,  sift, 

and,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  connect  this  word  with  that  which  has 
been  just  considered,  yet  it  may  not  only  be  done,  but 
the  doing  of  it  may  lead  to  the  true  origin  of  both. 

^  In  Sanskrit  is  found  vie — xvinncxjo — but  this  is  for  av-ic — a  secondary 
form  from  aw. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  XtK^iaw  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
position for  XifjiKawj  and  this  latter  a  softened  form,  by 
change  of  nasal  and  contraction,  from  the  compound 
Xtav-Kaw ;  in  which  the  first  component  is  the  intensive 
particle  Xcav — much,  very  ;  and  the  second  is  the  verb 
Kaco,  the  primitive  form  of 

Ka6-(i) — to  winnow. 

Now,  in  Celtic  there  is  not  merely  a  verb 

Cath — to  winnow, 

but  also  a  noun  of  the  same  form  denoting  the  part 
separated  from  the  grain  by  the  process  of  winnowing, 
namely, 

Cath — chaff  or  Ituslis, 

and  analogies  to  both  words  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  parent  language  of  Greek,  as  may  be  judged  from 
certain  derivatives  which  imply  them.  Thus,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  second  chapter,^  from  a  stem  Kad,  in 
the  sense  of  to  winnow,  by  softening  of  the  initial  guttural 
and  prefixing  an  intensive  vowel,  may  be  deduced 

A-'yad-o^ — good,  i.e.,  ^wre,  ivell-ivinnowed. 

Whilst,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Celtic  form  cath 
had  a  variant  in  the  guise  of  caith,  and  that  the  aspirated 
dental  is  silent,  so  that  in  pronunciation  this  word  would 
sound  like  the  Greek  ^ac,  an  easy  origin  is  given  Jor 
the  Greek 

\ai-o(; — good,  genuine^ 
'  TniZC  53. 
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being  analogous  to  that  of  ayaOof;,  i.e.,  ivinnoived,  pure. 
It  appears,  tlien,  that  both  these  Greek  words  p^ato?  and 
aya6o^  are  deducible  from  a  stem  analogous  to  the  Celtic 
verb 

Cath — to  icinnoiu. 

Now,  taking  the  Celtic  substantive  of  the  same  form, 
viz., 

Cath — chaffj  hush, 

and  adding  to  it  respectively  the  common  Celtic  forma- 
tives  ach  and  inhar,  the  results  are  of  the  form 

Cathach — ch  affy, 
Cathmhar — chaffy, 

but  these  adjectives,  written  in  Greek  letters  as  they  are 
pronounced,  would  appear  as  /ca/c  and  Kavp,  and  in  this 
shape  form  the  base  of  two  equivalent  Greek  words 

'K.aKO<;^=^Kavpo<; — had,  i.e.,  choffy,  not  pure. 

Implying  that  these  words  originated  among  an 
agricultural  people,  whose  ideas  of  good  and  bad  were 
influenced  by  the  purity  of  their  grain,  or  the  reverse. 

But  further  still,  by  adding  another  common  formative 
to  the  stem  cath — chaffs  or  its  variant  caithj  the  result  is 

Caith-eamh — chaffy, 

and  this  word  approximates  in  pronunciation  to  what 
might  be  expressed  in  Greek  letters  by  fcoccf),  but  this 
latter  by  phonetic  change  was  transformed  into  Kov<f>, 
and  in  this  stage  became  the  base  of  the  well-known 

Kov(j)-o<;—  light,  i.e.,  like  chaff. 
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Whether  Kocj^tvo^ — -a  hashet,  has  any  relation  to  this  stem 
may  be  worth  considering,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  lightness  of  the  basket,  or  the  use  to  which  it  was 
applied. 

But  to  return  to  the  formative  affix  ap,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  vowel  in  this  formative  is  sometimes 
weakened  in  Greek,  so  that  it  appears  as  ep,  as  in 

J^Xa^-ep-o^ — Jiurffid,  I-ep-o? — sacred, 

To-6p-o<i — mournful,  ^av-€p-o<i — manifest. 

In  the  case  of  three  of  these  examples,  the  stems  are 
sufficiently  plain,  being  akin  to  fiXa^i],  yoaco,  and  (f)aLV(o, 
respectively,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  ;  but  the  stem  of  the  remaining  one,  namely, 

I-e/3-09 — sacnd, 

will  need  a  few  words  of  explanation.  In  a  former  chapter 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  allied  to  the  Sanskrit 

I — to  I) ray ^ 

so  that  in  its  first  meaning  uep-o^i  denoted  given  to  praijcr, 
and  thence  sacred}  On  this  derivation  the  idea  of  a 
sacrificial  priesthood  would  be  dissociated  from  the  origin 
of  the  word  lepev^,  and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
when  Commodore  Perry's  8(|nadron  first  visited  Japan, 
the  Chaplain  was  designated  by  the  Japanese  as  *  tlte 
'praying  man.' 

To  the  derivation  proposed  for  lepo^,  however,  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  aspirate  in  the  Greek  word  implies  a 
former  sibilant  initial.     Yet  this  may  easily  bo  accounted 

^  Professor  Sayce  considers  the  notion  of  sacred  derived  from  that  of 
strong  !  and  e<^>nueett;  ifpoc  with  tiic  ^^auskrit  is/(iV(u<. —  Introduetiv)n.  '2-13G. 
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for  by  supposing  that  from  an  original  stem,  i — to  l^ray, 
was  formed  an  intensive  ecr-u  of  like  meaning,  and  this 
latter,  by  loss  of  the  initial  vowel,  becomes  ai,  and  this 
again  ultimately  issues  in  the  simple  vowel  with  the 
aspirate. 

This  process  will  appear  somewhat  analogous  to  changes 
of  the  Latin  preposition  si?ie,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  hina — vdthoutj  but  both  sibilant  and  aspirate 
disappearing  along  with  the  final  vowel,  the  residuum  is 
the  negative  prefix  i?i,  as  in  m-ops — poor.  But  this  again 
gives  place  to  a  simple  vowel,  as  in 

I-gnarus — ignorant. 

This  being  understood,  the  reader  will  be  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  how  the  word  tepo?  in  the  sense  of  hugej 
immense,  may  be  of  quite  a  difi'erent  origin  from  Lepo<i — 
sacred,  for  the  initial  vowel  in 

1-6/5-09 — immense, 

is  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  prefix  corresponding  to  that 
in  ignarus,  whilst  the  stem  is  akin  to  the  prolific  root  ap, 
being  its  weakened  form, 

Ep — limit,  measure, 

so  that  literally  the  compound  t-ep-o^  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  immensus. 

Another  signification  attached  to  the  stem  ap  or  ep  we 

saw  was  that  of  number,  or  estimation,  and  if  this  sense 

were  preferred  to  that  of  limit,  then  the  phrase  lepov  KVfia 

might  correspond  in  some  degree  to  what  ^Eschylus  calls 

"  TiovTLwv  re  KV/juarcov 

Av7}pt6fiov  yeXacTfjLa/'^ 

*  Frumetlieus  Vinctus.  90. 
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It  would  not,  however,  agree  so  well  with  the  phrase  te/Do? 
LX^v^,  as  the  explanation  first  suggested. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Turkish  language  is 
found  the  term 

Iri — large. 

Having  now  seen  the  usage  of  the  formative  affix  ap  or 
ep  in  Greek,  we  may  proceed  to  illustrate  its  origin  from 
other  sources. 

In  Hiberno- Celtic,  then,  is  found  the  term 

Aon-ap — alone, 

which  is  composed  of  the  stemword 
Aon — one, 

and  the  formative  affix  a?*,  which  is  an  abbreviation  from 
the  more  usual  formative  har,  or  mar,  signifying  a.9,  or 
like.  But  this  formative,  when  the  labial  is  aspirated,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  words  compounded  of  it,  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  war,  or  vary  a  circumstance  serving 
to  connect  it  with  the  Persian  formative  war,  or  var,  as  in 

Amld-war — hopeful,  Jan-war — having  life, 

from  the  respective  stems,  amid — hope,  and  jan — life. 
Instances  of  the  use  in  the  fuller  form  in  Irish  are  supplied 
by  such  words  as 

Agh-mhar — fortunate,  from — Agh — fortune, 
Ciall-mhar — sensible^  from — Ciall — sense. 

and  with  hhar  for  mhar, 

Feol-bhar — flesh  ij,  from — f col  —fesh, 
Neart-bhai* — strong,  from — ucarL — sfrm'jfh. 
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This  mode  of  formation  is  common  in  German  also^  as 
appears  from  sucli  words  as 

Aclit-bar — respectable,         Furclit-bar — fearful, 
Ehr-bar — lionourahle.  Gang-bar — jpassable, 

all  derived  by  the  addition  of  the  formative  har  to  the 
respective  stems^  acht,  elire,  fiircht,  gangen.  In  Latin, 
too,  a  modified  form  of  this  affix  may  be  traced  in  such 
words  as 

Salu-ber — healthful,  from  salus — health, 

and  as  this  word  saluber  has  a  variant  of  the  form 
saluhris,  it  may  be  inferred  that  other  words  ending  in 
bris,  as  funebris,  lugubris,  had  also  variants  endiog  ber, 
as  occurs  in  the  names  of  the  last  three  mouths  of  the 
year.  The  termination  ber  as  an  afformative  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  adjective  creber — frequent. 

Examples  of  the  abbreviated  formative  in  ar  are  not 
found  in  Latin  in  a  simple  state,  but  it  may  be  traced, 
somewhat  disguised,  by  an  added  syllable,  which  latter 
is  at  times  preceded  by  the  vowel  i,  and  which  in  such 
cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  another  mode  of  formation  to 
be  considered  hereafter.  This  being  understood,  to  this 
mode  of  formation  may  be  referred  such  Latin  words  as 
epul-«?'-is,  famul-ar-is,  figul-ar-is,  milit-ar-is,  salut-ar-is, 
vulg-ar-is,  &c. 

As  also  some  examples  terminating  in  us,  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  aS;  e.g., 

Aqu-ar-ius — from — aqua,  Cib-a7*-ius — from — gibus. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  Latin 
terminations  aris  and  alls  are  generally  considered  but 
variants  of  each  othur^  used  respectively,  as  the  stem  has. 
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or  has  not,  the  letter  I  preceding  the  termination,  yet  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  notion,  the  terminal  afformatives 
being  truly  distinct,  the  one  represented  in  Celtic  by  bar 
or  mar,  and  the  other  by  amhuil,  contracted  into  al,  and 
both  having  the  appendage  is  added,  but  without  any 
radical  connection. 


Formative  Affixes  in  id,  idhe,  or  aidhe. 

A  mode  of  formation  obsei-vable  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages is  by  adding  the  syllable  id  to  the  stem,  though  in 
respect  of  Latin  Mr.  Roby  gives  a  different  account  of  this 
afformative,  classing  it  under  the  head  of  formatives  in  do, 
as  if  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  id  belonged  to  the  stem, 
and  not  to  the  afformative.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
from  the  analogy  of  other  languages  that  the  explanation 
now  suggested  is  most  probably  correct,  and  that  the 
syllable  id  is  really  formative.  Examples  of  its  use  iu 
Latin  appear  in  such  words  as  rap-iVZ-us,  luc-wZ-us, 
tum-xcZ-us,  from  the  stems  respectively  of  rapio,  luceo, 
tumeo. 

This  mode  of  formation,  too,  is  not  unknown  in  Greek, 
but  in  that  language  is  used  chiefly  in  Patronymics,  as  in 

AapSav-i8-aL  and  TLpLa/jL-tB-at,  from  AapBauo^  and 
UpiafMo^;. 

Correspondent  to  this  are  Celtic  formations  in  id,  idJie, 
aidhe,  or  uidhe,  all  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  as 
in  the  Irish 

Buir-idh — helloiviiuj,  Ceill-idhc —  sensihle, 

Deir-idh — hindmost,  Eagl-idhe — abject, 

Dligh-idh — just,  perfect,       Sior-uidhc — denial. 
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In  all  tliese  examples,  tlie  dental  being  aspirated  loses 
its  sounds  and  to  an  union  of  this  form  of  affix  with  that 
jnst  considered,  namely,  ar,  is  dae  the  Latin  afformative 
ari,  used  instead  of  the  simple  ar  in  such  derivatives  as 
aqitarius,  ferrarius,  &c. 

By  the  aid  of  this  afformative  we  may  trace  to  very 
interesting  results  derivatives  of  the  simple  stem 

I — hnowledge. 
In  Irish  this  stem  has  a  variant  of  the  form 
Aoi — hnowledge, 

from  which,  by  means  of  the  formative  in  question,  is 
deduced  the  derivative 

Aoidhe — a  hiowing,  sMlful  person  ; 

a  word  which  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  the  stem 
aoi,  from  which  it  is  derived.  Moreover,  by  prefixing  to 
this  derivative  the  intensive  particle  der^zvery,  the  result 
is  the  compound 

Der-aoidhe — ve^y  learned,  or  shilful, 

and  this  compound,  being  shortened  by  elision  of  the 
vowel  of  the  prefix,  becomes 

Draoidhe — very  learned,  a  Druid. 

It  is  true  that  the  Irish  term  for  Druid  is  generally 
written  Draoi.  But  that  the  fuller  form  above  given  is 
more  correct  will  appear  from  the  derivatives. 

Draoidheachd — Druidical  worship, 
Draoidheacht — bewitch,  enchant. 

Moreover  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  form 

Aoidhe — a  liuoicmg,  sl'llful  person. 


\ 
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presents  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Greek 

AotSo? — a  charmer, 

a  word,  indeed,  generally  derived  from  aethw — to  sing, 
though  such  a  derivation  may  be  justly  doubted. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  word  Vraid  is  not  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Greek  Bpv<; — an  oah,  as  some  think, 
but  from  the  Celtic  combination  above  given,  and  this 
will  be  further  confirmed  by  the  Welsh 

Der-wyddon — the  Druids, 

whicb  though  at  first  sight  appearing  to  make  against 
the  suggestion,  yet  really  strengthens  it,  for  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Derwyddon  is  not  what  is  generally  supposed, 
namely  from 

Deru-gwydd — an  oak  tree, 

but  from  the  intensive  prefix  der  combined  with  the 
Welsh  word 

Gwyddon — a  user  of  loitchcraft, 

a  word  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ilebrcw 
Yid'oni — a  ^vizard. 

Whilst  both  seem  related  to  the  Greek 
EtSo) — to  know, 

Apformatives  IN  flc  OR  ach. 

Another  mode  of  adjectival  formation  common  to  the 
classical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  by  adding  the 
syllable  ac  to  the  stem,  as  for  instance  in  Greek  : — 
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AatfjLovc-aK-0^,  from — Aacficov, 
ll\ov(TL-aK-o^,  from — XlXofcrto?, 

and  in  Latin 

Aud-ac-is  (Audax),  from  audeo, 
Cap-ac-is  (Capax),  from  capio, 
Cori-ac-eus^  from  corium. 

A  similar  mode  of  formation  takes  place  in  the  Erse 
language,  wherein  appear  such  derivative  forms  as 

Bron-ach — sorrowful,  from — bron — sorrow, 
Buidhe-ach — thanlifid,  from — buidhe — thanls, 
Dreach-ach — figured,  from — dreach — a  figure^ 
Fearg-ach — angry,  from — fearg — anger. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  two  afformatives  there  appears  to 
be  a  relation  to  the  Greek  eiS-09  and  eiK-co,  whilst  in  the 
two  preceding  the  relation  is  to  the  Latin  similis  and  jpar^, 
all  the  affirmatives  implying  similarity  or  likeness. 

But  whilst  the  afformatives  hitherto  considered  are  of 
a  positive  effect,  there  is  some  evidence  that  at  least  one 
afformative  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  is  of  a  negative 
kind.  In  reference  to  Latin  this  was  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter,  where  it  was  suggested  that  a  negative 
formative  allied  to  the  preposition  e/c  was  affixed  to  the 
stem  and  coalesced  with  it,  so  that  from  an — to  breathe, 
came  the  compound  anec — to  deprive  of  breathing,  thus 
giving  rise  to  two  different  verbs,  eneco,  and  ango ;  the 
first  by  weakening  the  initial  vowel,  and  the  second  by 
softening  the  palatel  c  to  ^  and  dropping  the  second 
vowel.     In  like  manner  it  was  shown  that  from  man,  the 

^  The  labial  being  changed — see  note  B. 
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stem    of   mail  us — a  hand,   by  addition  of   tlie  negative 
affix  came  'inancc  and  by  contraction  mane,  the  base  of 

Manc-us — maimed,  wanting  a  hand. 

A  similar  process  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  certain 
Greek  derivative  words — e.g.,  in 

Ay^-w — to  choice, 

which  is  formed  like  the  Latin  ango  from  the  stem 

An — to  breathe, 

and  from  this  stem  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  having 
the  negative  ex  attached,  arises  av€K  contracted  into  apK 
and  by  phonetic  change  ay-^^  the  base  of  ay^co. 
In  like  manner  froui  the  stem  of 

Uvea) — to  breathe, 

by  addition  of  €k,  softening  of  k  to  y,  and  change  of  vowel 
comes 

Hvty-co — to  cJiokr,  deprive  of  breath. 

Nor  is  such  mode  of  composition  peculiar  to  Greek  and 
Latin.     In    Sanskrit    the  preposition    hina^without,   is 
used  as  a  negative  affix  as  e.g.,  in  vaggina,  i.e. 
Vac-hina- — ivithout  voice, 

and  in  like  manner  in  Turkish  is  found  a  negative  forma- 
tive affix  consisting  of  the  preposition  siz=ivithout,  as  in 

Su-siz — without  water. 


Affirmatives  in  mor,  or  mohr. 
In  Celtic  the  word  riior  signifies  great,  and  it  is  of  fre- 
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quent  use  in  composition^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  familiar 
Englisli  dress  of 

Clay-more — a  large  sivord, 

or  in  the  soubriquet  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  i.e., 

Can-more — large  head. 

In  their  Gaelic  form,  however,  the  afformative  appears  as 
mhor,  pronounced  vor,  or  wor,  and  lapsing  into  or  ;  and  to 
an  analogous  mode  of  formation  in  the  parent  language 
of  Italy,  Professor  Geddes  would  ascribe  the  afformative 
syllable  or  in  such  Latin  words,  as  can-or-us,  son-or-iis}  &c. 
To  a  similar  origin  may  be  ascribed  the  termination 
fi(opo<;  in  certain  Greek  words,  as  in 

'Eyxi^-ficopo^; — s-pear  figliting ,  ^tva-fjuwpo^ — mischievous^ 
Ico-ficDpo^ — a  braggart,  UXa/co-^co/^o? — loud  harking. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  meaning  is  using  large 
spearSj  and  not  spear  figliting,  as  commonly  interpreted. 
In  the  second  the  sense  depends  on  the  origin  assigned 
to  LCD,  whether  it  be  supposed  to  represent  to? — an  arrow, 
or  La — a  voice.  In  the  former  case  it  must  be  considered 
equivalent  to  our  English  phrase  for  boasting,  or  romanc- 
ing, i.e.,  drawing  the  long  how.  In  the  other  two  cases 
the  signification  is  sufficiently  plain,  in  the  former  denot- 
ing very  mischievous,  and  in  the  latter  loud  harking. 

In  a  few  instances  the  Celtic  mor  seems  represented  in 
Greek  by  cop,  as  in 

UeX-cop — a  monster,  a  prodigy,^ 

1  This,  however,  is  scouted  bv  another  professor,  whose  utterances  are 
not  always  infallible,  if  a  critic  in  the  Academy  is  to  be  believed. 

2  Cf.  Sanskrit  Pil — to  he  amazed. 
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the  initial  ireX  being  related  to  the  Irish  hal,  as  it  appears 
in 

Adh-bhaP — strange,  prodigious. 

Another  combination  in  Celtic  of  this  formative  mar, 
with  a  stemword,  is  presented  bj  the  compound 

Ti-mor — The  Great  Being,  i.e.,  God. 

Now,  if  the  first  letter  of  the  formative  be  aspirated,  as 
is  usually  done  in  composition,  the  compound  would  be 
pronounced  Tivor,  and  in  this  state  connects  itself  with 
Tivorr,  the  Norse  name  for  the  Deity — a  word  which 
some  have  attempted  to  associate  with  the  Sanskrit  Deva, 
and  the  Latin  Deus? 

Apformatives  in  1,  m,  vi  or  va. 

Another  mode  of  formation,  or  rather  of  combination 
of  two  words  in  a  single  form,  common  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  a  Celtic 
usage,  although  the  existence  of  such  a  mode  of  forma- 
tion in  the  classical  languages  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
and  apparently  unsuspected.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the 
stem  any  of  the  above  formatives,  i,  ia,  vi  or  va,  which, 
strange  to  say,  may  all  be  traced  to  a  single  Celtic  term, 
and  it  is  exclusively  used  in  the  composition  of  the  names 
of  animals.  The  Celtic  term  alluded  to  is  the  Irish,  or 
Gaelic  word,  fiadh,  as  used  in  the  composition  of  such 
terras  as 

Cair-fhiadh — a  stag,  Daimh-fhiadh — a  red  deer, 

Dabh-fhiadh — an  elephant,       Gearr-fhiadh — a  hare, 
'  Cf.  tho  English  word  whale.         *  Pcile's  '  Introduction,'  p.  1  ]'2. 
Q 
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in  all  which  examples  it  is  used  in  tlie  general  acceptation 
of  animal,  or  creature,  corresponding  to  the  German  vieh 
— aniraal,  to  which  it  is  plainly  cognate^  although,  when 
used  in  a  simple  state,  it  is  now  limited  to  denote  a  deer. 

But  this  vfovdi  jiadli,  ov,  as  it  appears  in  its  compound 
state,  fliiadh,  has  its  final  letter  aspirated,  and  conse- 
quently not  sounded ;  so  that  in  pronunciation  it  would 
sound  in  its  simple  state  SiS  fid,  or  via,  or  even  as^,  or  vi, 
if  the  accent  be  laid  on  the  first  vowel ;  or  as /a,  or  va,  if 
the  stress  be  on  the  second.  In  the  compound  state, 
however,  in  Celtic,  the  spirant  being  aspirated  becomes 
slurred,  so  that  it  sounds  as  i,  or  ia,  in  pronunciation. 

In  Sanskrit,  however,  this  formative,  though  used  in 
composition,  does  not  lose  its  initial  spirant,  appearing  as 
i'a,  as,  e.g.,  in 

As-va — a  horse, 

in  which  the  stem  as  does  not  denote  swiftness,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  but  long-tailed,^  the  long  tail  being  a 
striking  characteristic  of  horses  in  a  wild  state. 

But  occasionally  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  is  laid  on  the 
first  vowel,  and  then  the  formative  appears  as  vi,  as  in 

A-vi — a  sheep, 

whilst  at  other  times  the  spirant  changes  to  an  aspirate 
breathing,  making  vi  to  become  hi,  as  in 

A-hi — a  serpent, 

the  stem  a  in  avi  being  onomatopeic,  as  if  denoting  the 
bleating  creature,  whilst  in  ahi  it  corresponds  to  the  Celtic 
uath  {ivah) — fearful,  or  horrid,  as  denoting  a  dreadful 
creature. 

1  See  note  C. 
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And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  whilst  in  general 
m  Celtic  words  compounded  with  jladh,  the  word  jiadh 
occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  compound,  yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  exemplified  in 

Fiadh-cullap—a  wild  hoar,  Fiadh-muc— a  wild  hog, 

and  something  similar  occurs  in  Sanskrit  with  regard  to 
to  the  term  vi,  which,  though  generally  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  name  of  an  animal,  yet  at  times  occupies  the  first 
syllable,  though  slightly  modified,  e.g.,  as  in 

Vy-agra — a  tiger. 
The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  consider  how  the 
analogues  of  this  Celtic  formative /(uZ/t  may  affect  com- 
pounds in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  he  bear  in  mind  that 
in  sound  it  may  be  represented  by  i  or  id  according  as 
the  stress  is  laid  on  the  first  or  second  vowel,  he°will 
recognize  it  in  various  words  relating  to  animals  in  these 
languages.  Thus  in  Greek,  on  removing  of  a  final  sibilant 
may  be  seen  a  formative  i  in  such  words  as 

AKp.i.<;-~a  locust,  Kop.t-^—a  huq, 

Efi7r.L.<i--a  gnat,  O-t-?— «  sheqi, 

Ex'i-^—an  adder,  0.(^.£-9--a  serpent. 

In  two  of  the  examples,  indeed,  there  are  traces  of  the 
mitial  spirant  which  appears  in  the  Celtic  fiadh,  namely, 
m  £^-7r6-9  and  0-^.-9,  but  in  the  others  it  has  disappeared. 
In  Latin,  also,  may  be  found  vestiges  of  a  similar 
formative  represented  either  by  id  as,  possibly,  in  hesf-ia, 
host^ia,  sim-ia,'  or  by  the  spirant  v  as  an  abbreviation  of 

'  The  occurrence,  however,  of  a  similar  termination  in  snch  words  as 
jusUUa  ^njur^a,  &c.,  throws  doubt  on  its  supposed  meaning  in  bestia, 
nostia,  &c. 
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vi  in  such  words  as  avis,  hovis,  ovis,  whilst  occasionally 
a  labial  replaces  tlie  spirant  as  in  apis. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  these  words  will,  perhaps,  make 
this  plain.  In  hovis,  then^  the  stem  is  equivalent  to  the 
Celtic  ho — a  cow,  but  if  to  this  stem  be  added  the  word 
fiadh,  the  resulting  compound  appears  as 

'Bo-i]ii8idh=cow-heast, 

from   which   the   transition   to   hovi,   and    hov,  was   not 
difficult. 

In  a  similar  way  from  an  Indo-European  stem 

Aiph— to  fly, 

came  the  compound 

Aph-fhiadh — flying  creature, 

from  whence  came  avis. 

Whilst  probably  from  ail — a  sting  came  a  compound 

Ail-phiadh — stinging  creature, 

whence  we  have  ap-is. 

What  seems  to  confirm  the  suggested  use  of  this 
formative  fladh  is_,  that  in  Sclavonic  an  analogous  forma- 
tive is  found,  as  in 

Go-vedo — a  cow,  i.e.,  a  cow-heast, 

the  stem  go  being  the  representative  of  the  Sanskrit 

Go — a  cow. 

In  goved-o  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dental,  which  is 
silent  in  Celtic,  becomes  vocalized,  but  as  the  reader  may 
gather  from  what  was  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  this  is 
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not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  thus  the  Irish  word  leath- 
halff  in  which  the  dental  is  silent,  becomes  in  Welsh 
lied  J  in  which  the  dental  is  vocalized.  Moreover,  in  the 
Greek  word  K\ah-epo^ — fragile ,  a  dental  appears,  which  is 
not  merely  silent,  but  absent  in  the  stemword 

KXa-cD — to  break. 


Latin  formative  in  ill. 

The  reader's  attention  is  now  invited  to  a  very  interest- 
ing formative  in  Latin,  which  can  only  be  explained 
through  the  medium  of  Celtic.  This  is  the  formative  Hi, 
as  it  appears  in  such  proper  names  as  At-ili-us,  Glu-ili-us, 
Goec-ili'Us,  Du-ili-us.  To  understand,  however,  the 
origin  of  the  formative,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
proper  names  were  derived  from  personal  peculiarities  in 
the  first  instance  as  Galba  and  Scaurus,  and  it  is  observed^ 
that  '^  the  cognomen  was  alwaj^s  of  the  nature  of  a  nick- 
name.^'  Now,  it  is  to  such  peculiarities  the  formative  in 
question  refers,  and,  as  was  said,  to  understand  it  aright 
the  aid  of  Celtic  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  Erse 
dialect,  then,  is  found  the  term 

Suil — an  eye, 

from  which,  by  combination  with  a  common  adjectival 
affix,  is  formed  suileac=eyed,  a  word  which  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Irish  compounds  as,  e.g., 

Borr-suihac—f ull-cj/cd,  Geam-suilcac — hlcar-eycd, 

Cam-suileac — crooked-rjied,     Mion-suileac — pink-eyed, 
Dul?-suileaQ — hlack-cycd,,        Prab-suilcac — quick-eyed, 
*  Scely's  '  Livy.'  \\  45. 
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in  all  which  the  sibilant  initial  letter  of  the  second 
element^  being  aspirated,  is  silent. 

As  the  adjective  form  suil-eac  was  formed  by  addition 
of  the  common  termination  eac,  so  by  means  of  another 
afformative,  already  considered,  namely,  ide,  may  be 
formed  another  adjective  of  like  signification,  namely, 
^\n\i^e=eyed.  If,  then_,  this  adjective  were  substituted 
for  suileac  in  the  compound  duh-siiileac  the  result  would 
be 

Dub-suilide — hlacJc-eyed, 

in  which  the  sibilant  and  second  dental  being  aspirated 
and  silent  the  pronunciation  approaches  to  Duili,  from 
whence  is  formed  the  proper  name  Duili-us  ;  so  that  the 
famous  conqueror  in  the  naval  engagement  with  the 
Carthaginians  does  not  derive  his  name  from  d^iellum,  as 
commonly  supposed,  but  from  his  personal  appearance. 

In  like  manner  the  names  AtiliuSy  Coeciliiis  and  Cluilius 
are  derived  from  peculiarities  of  the  optics  of  their 
possessors,  denoting  respectively  lively-eyed,  blind-eyed, 
squint-eyed,  &c. 


The  Latin  formative  in  brum. 

The  last  formative  to  be  now  considered  is  the  Latin 
termination  in  brum  in  such  words  as  candelabj'uin, 
cerebrum,  ventilabrum,  and  ^^ith  respect  to  it  a  question 
arises  whether  it  is  a  mere  formative,  or  whether,  as  a 
well-known  passage  in  Ennius  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
it  is  a  distinct  word  possessing  an  independent  existence ; 

^  See  note  D. 
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without  attempting,  however,  to  decide  the  question 
definitely,  the  writer  offers  some  suggestions  which  may 
help  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Welsh  language,  then,  is  found  a  frequent 
component  of  the  form  brcn  denoting  a  stick,  and  which 
is  a  common  and  well-known  variant  of  Pren — a  tree. 
Examples  of  its  use  in  composition  appear  in  such  com- 
pounds as 

Can-hwyl-brcn — a  candlestick,  Llum-bren — a  flagstaff, 
Cwl-bren — a  club,  Mes-bren — an  oak, 

Dial-bren — a  gaUuivs,  Mod-bren — a  ladle, 

Golch-bren — a  warp-staff,  Kbygu-bren — a  tally, 

Hwyl-bren — a  mast,  To-bren — athatcher' s stick. 

On  looking  at  the  foregoing  list  attention  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  first  example,  namely, 

Canhwyl-bren — a  candlestick, 

as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  not  merely  in  its  signifi- 
cation, but  in  its  mode  of  composition  to  the  Latin 
candelabrum ;  and  as  in  the  Welsh  compound  the  first 
element  signifies  a  candle,  whilst  the  final  syllable  is 
significant,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  Latin  termination  brum,  seeing  that 
candela  corresponds  to  canhivyl. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  fanciful  conjecture  may  appear 
probable  from  a  similar  use  in  composition  of  the  Teutonic 
word  baum,  which  denotes  literally  a  trep,  but  which  in 
a  compound  state  fre(iuently  signifies  a  beam  or  sticlc. 
Instances  of  its  employment  in  this  way  may  be  found  in 
the  following  :  — 
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Brus  t-baum — aiveaver^s  heam,  Pfliig-baum — a  p  lo  ugh  heam^ 
Garn-baum — a  warp-beam,      Stall-baum — a  stall  beam, 
Mast-baum — a  mast,  Traeg-baum — a  litter  bar. 

This  German  word  baum  takes  the  form  beam  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  guise  its  relation  to  the  Celtic 
bren  appears  less  distant,  though  its  affinity  is  still  some- 
what obscured  by  a  twofold  variation.  In  the  first  place 
by  the  absence  of  the  liquid  r,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  transitions  from  one  language  to 
another ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  German  brdutigam 
compared  with  the  English  bridegroom,  and  in  the  next 
place  by  the  change  of  the  final  nasal  from  m  to  n — a 
change  which  is  well-known  in  the  transition  between 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  in  the  variation  between  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee — on  the  supposition,  then,  of  such  a  relation- 
ship as  has  been  suggested,  having  had  existence,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  in  the  original  base  of  the  Latin 
language  there  was  to  be  found  a  term  equivalent  to 
brum,  or  rather  to 

bram — a  tree. 

This  form  bram  by  dropping  the  liquid  r  and  change  of 
vowel,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transmuted  to  the 
Teutonic  baiim  and  beam  ;  whilst  by  change  of  nasal  and 
weakening  of  the  vowel  it  became  converted  into  the 
"Welsh  bren,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  but  a 
variant  of 

Pren — a  tree. 

What  has  been  suggested  seems  to  derive  some  confirma- 
tion from  the  Greek  language,  in  which  there  is  found 
the  name  of  a  tree  which  in  form  bears  resemblance  to  this 
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Welsh  word  pren,  although  in  signification  it  does  not 
exactly  correspond,  and  that  is 

Tlpcv-o<; — an  oalc ; 

yet  this  Greek  word,  though  now  used  to  denote  a 
particular  kind  of  tree,  may  originally  have  had  a  wider 
acceptation,  denoting  trees  in  general,  and  so  may  had  the 
same  fortune  as  Bpv<=;  and  (f>rjyo^,  which,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  others,  have  had 
their  meanings  restricted  from  a  general  to  a  special 
sense. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  awaits  us,  inasmuch  as  in 
another  Celtic  dialect  the  form  of  the  corresponding  word 
is 

Cran — a  tree. 

Whilst  an  initial  guttural  in  a  kindred  word  is  supposed  to 
be  always  indicative  of  an  older  form  than  an  initial  labial  ; 
yet  it  is  possible  that  even  in  Latin  there  may  have  existed 
both  forms,  and  that  the  form  craii}  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  derivative 

Grand-is — tall,  i.e.,  tree-like. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
a  second  form  existed  in  Irish,  for  in  Mr.  Stokes's 
'  Goidelica '  occurs  the  compound 

Od-brann — an  an  He, 

in  which  compound  the  first  element  is 
Od — a  foot, 

'  In  Greek  Sti>?(iov — a  tree,  seems  transposed  from  ^(itfCo*',  in  which 
fptv^^cran.     Cf.  Cvo^oq  ami  KVKpag. 
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wliilst  tlie  latter  element  seems  inexplicable  even  to  sucli 
an  accomplislied  Celtic  scholar  as  Mr.  Stokes. 

Now,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  termination 
hrann  is  but  a  variant  of  the  word  in  question ;  and  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  Welsh  bren — a  stick  or  tree,  so  that 
the  whole  compound  would  be,  in  signification,  equivalent 
to 

Od-brann — the  foot-stem, 

or,  that  on  w^hich  the  foot  was  placed,  i.e.,  the  ankle,  as  if 
the  stem  or  handle  of  the  foot. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  difficulty  that  is  pre- 
sented by  a  guttural  occupying  the  place  of  the  labial  in 
some  correlatives  of  this  stem,  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  termination  brum,  in  the  Latin  word  candelabrum,  is  a 
mere  formative  without  special  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of 
coerebrum — brain,  and  others.  But  that  even  in  the  word 
coerebrum  the  termination  brum  is  not  unmeaning,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  separated  by  tmesis 
in  the  passage  of  Ennius  already  referred  to,  namely, 

^'  Saxo  ccere  comminuit  brum."" 

Curtius,  indeed,  weakens  the  force  of  the  inference  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  passage  by  giving  examples  of 
tmesis  used  by  Ennius,  where  the  divided  parts  were  not 
significant.  But,  independently  of  this,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  coere  seems 
to  have  beeu  the  j'^ith  of  a  tree,  so  that  the  compound  in 
its  primitive  state  would  be  equivalent  to 

Coere-brum — pith  of  a  tree. 
Thence  something  resembling  it,  white  and  soft,  the  brain, 
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or  spinal  marrow,  wLicli  occupies  in  ttie  human  frame  a 
position  analogous  to  that  which  the  pith  of  a  tree  does 
in  the  arboric  system. 

Some  other  Latin  words  ending  in  brum  may  be 
explained  on  the  same  principle,  as,  e.g.j 

Cribrum — a  sieve,  Ventilabrum — a  winnowing  fan 

Pollubrum — a  tiling  to  sjyrinMe  icith. 

But  thcro  are  other  words  which,  though,  classed  by 
Mr.  Roby  under  the  same  head,  are  of  quite  a  distinct 
formation,  as  lahrum,  delithriim,  prohrum. 

In  the  word  lahrum  the  h  belongs  to  the  stem,  and  not 
to  the  formative,  being  akin  to  the  stem  of  labium,  whilst 
in  regard  to 

Probrum — a  disgrace, 

and  for  which  Mr.  Roby  suggests  no  stem,  it  is  probable 
that  the  true  form  of  the  word  should  be  pruhiiim,  which 
is  a  contracted  form  of  a  compound,  consisting  of  the 
intensive  prefix  per  and  the  base  ruhrum,  from  ruber — red, 
the  whole  compound  being 

Per-rubrum — that  which  makes  one  blush,  or  redden 
with  shame.  But  per-rubrum  became  by  contraction 
prubrum,  and  then  by  phonetic  change  p)robrum,  although 
by  a  retrograde  change  of  vowel. 

In  like  manner  ddubrum — a  shrine,  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  a  conjectural  deluere — to  expiate,  but  from  a  combi- 
nation, in  which  the  syllable  de  signifies  God,  and  the 
latter  part  is  akin  to  tlie  Celtic  verb  labhair~to  speak, 
the  whole  compound  denoting  the  sanctuary  where  the 
gods  spake  with  men. 

But  another  objection  is  that  the  termination  brum  is 
simply  a  variant  of  the  Indo-European  root 
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Br — to  hear, 

and  that  it  is  of  kindred  origin  cannot  be  denied.  Nay, 
in  fact,  the  sense  of  tree  seems  to  have  grown  originally 
from  the  notion  of  hearing;  so  that  the  suggestion,  instead 
of  being  a  positive  objection,  is  rather  a  confirmation,  for 
though  hrum  in  its  immediate  application  signified  sticli, 
yet  in  its  remote  origination  it  signified  the  bearer,  i.e., 
that  luhich  bears. 

Note  A. 

In  this  formative,  here  represented  bj  a\,  the  vowel  preceding  the  liquid 
is  not  always  the  same  ;  as  appears  from  such  words  as  Tpvip-ijX-og — 
luxurious,  and  ^jjp-vWog — a  Beryl,  formed  by  means  of  it  from  their 
respective  stems  ;  that  of  the  former  being  rpvp-rj — luxury,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  akin  to  the  Arabic 

Behr — the  sea — whence  fiijp-vWog — sea-like,  i.e.  sea-green,  the  colour 
of  a  Beryl. 

It  may,  however,  be  deemed  retrograding  to  the  days  of  Bochartand  Lyttle- 
ton  to  seek  the  stems  of  classical  words  in  Semitic  sources.  But  as  Grecian 
colonies  came  from  Phanicia,  a  region  occupied  in  great  part  by  a  Semitic 
race,  the  notion  of  interchange  of  stems  is  not  altogether  absurd.  Some 
instances  of  a  community  of  stems  have  been  already  given  in  various  parts 
of  these  notes,  and  more  might  be  added,  nay,  even  the  Homeric  epithet  of 
Zeus,  'HetpsXtjyepETa,^  may  derive  a  new  meaning  from  a  Semitic  source, 
and  the  '  cloud-compeller  '  give  way  to  the  '  giant-quellerJ 

Note  B. 

The  suffic  mar=as,  or  like  as,  being  also  written  bar,  in  this  latter  guise 
suggests  a  relation  to  the  Latin  par — like,  equal.  But  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  notion  of  likeness  or  equality  may  be  traced  to  that  of 
hand,^  and  as  we  find  in  Greek  the  term  fiap-r] — a  ham,d,  a  relationship  is 

^  The  Semitic  word  for  giants  if  written  m  Greek  letters  appears  in 
regimen  as  'St(pt\Tj.  2rfpo7r>j-yfpf ra  may  likewise  be  explained  as  giant- 
qvyeller,  or  giant-expeller.    ■ 

'  Chap,  ii,  67. 
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suggested  between  the  Greek  ^np-t)  and  the  Latin  par,  through  an  obsolete 
form  rrap-t] — a  hand.  Both  forms  seem  to  have  existed  alike  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  so  that  in  Latin  originally  there  was  found  indifferently  mar 
or  par — a  hand;  but  the  former  becoming  mam  (in  a  way  akin  to  the 
Greek  fiapv-afiai  from  fiop-jj)  and  then  dropping  the  r  merged  into  man, 
the  base  of  man-us — a  hand ;  whilst  the  latter  is  only  represented  by  its 
derivations,  pa,r— like,  par-o,  to  prepare,  have  in  hand,  par-eo,  to  obey — 
do  war? Its— peri tus — skilful,  i.e.  handy.  If,  now,  it  be  borne  in  mind  how 
the  notion  of  equality  led  to  exchange  and  thus  to  traffi^c  or  clianging  hands, 
it  may  be  seen  how  the  obsolete  Greek  form  Traprj — a  hand,  gave  origin  to 
words  relating  to  buying  and  traffic,  as  Trpiap.ai  and  iropoc,  although  a  very 
different  origin  is  assigned  to  this  latter  by  Curtius  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand  from  the  obsolete  Latin  mar — a  hand,  came  the  derivative  merx 
— traffic.  By  a  similar  association  of  ideas  from  another  word  denoting 
hatuJ.,  of  the  form  ei,  akin  to  the  Persian  yed — a  hand,  came  the  verb  edmo 
to  buy,  whilst  from  this  by  dropping  of  the  dental  came  the  Latin 
Emo — to  buy, 

the  notion  of  buying  coming  from  that  of  changing  Jiands  in  traffic,  and 
not  from  that  of  'taking,'  as  suggested  by  Professor  Sayce.  Although  it 
is  true  that  the  notion  of  '  taking  '  is  itself  traceable  to  that  of  hand,  and 
in  this  way  probably  to  be  assigned  to  emo. 

Note  C. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  there  existed  formerly  an  Indo-European 
stem,  now  lost,  of  the  form  ac  or  a^  from  ap,  having  as  variants  atg,  tg,  or 
i^,  and  denoting  first,  a  point,  or  something  pointed,  then,  an  end,  tail,  back, 
stern.  Sec. 

This  stem  was  very  prolific  in  derivatives ;  thus  there  came  from  the 
signification 

End— 

Ea-x-ctToc—last, 
E(T-7r-tpoc — evening,  close  of  day, 
Aise — death,  end  (Zm/i), 
Aia-a — fate,  doom  (Gr.), 

From  end  or  stern — 

As — to  sit  (Skt.), 

E^-u) — to  sit,  tZofiai,  f(T^fw=sedco, 

A  t<Tx-off — shame, 

E(r  O-rjg — dre.is,  covering  shame, 
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From  Buck — 

Ais — hack,  hackward  (Jr.), 
Y(Tniop=voaTifiov  (Hesych  cited  by  Curtius), 
E(T-7r-w  (whence  iiru)) — to  follow,  he  hehind, 
Es-quor  (whence  sequor) — to  follow, 
Uaaa — defeat  [vertere  terga), 

From  Tail — 

Eas-ac — tailed  (Gaelic), 

Eas-ag—  a  pheasant,  a  weasel,  a  squirrel. 

From  Canine  use 
Emblematic  of — 

Aise — glad  (Fr.), 

A<T-fiivoQ — glad, 

A<j-—arnog — welcome, 

And  with  digamma  or  substitute — 

Vas-to  dwell,  i.e.  sit  (Skt.), 

Foes — fringe,  i.e.  extremity  (Ang.  Sax.), 

FcES-c  (foex) — lees  (Lat.), 

^a<T-avoQ — o  'pTxea^ant  (not  from  river  Phasis), 

^aaaa — a  wood-pigeon, 

Fesse — end,  hreech  (Fr.), 

Fesser— to  punish,^  i.e.  hreech, 

Pessum — hottom  (Lat.), 

Pess-imus — worst, 

Cf.  Sk.  Pa9-kimas — the  last,  from  root  pas  (see  Curtius,  706)  cf.  also, 
As-per — rough,  rugged,  i.e.,  spiney,  from  as=point. 

Note  D. 

Some  Greek  Bames  if  interpreted  through  means  of  Celtic  present  a  very 
different  signification  from  that  usually  assigned.  Thus  Tlieocritos  instead 
of  meaning  chosen  of  God,  would  simply  signify  icarm  hearted,  and  Pericles, 
instead  of  denoting  one  famous  all-round,  would  simply  imply  the  facial 
peculiarity  of  a  heavy  jaw,  &c. 

1  Cf .  nD>  ( Tas-ar)—to  chastise. 
END   OP   CHAPTER  VI. 
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AyaenQ,  53,  80,  127,  177 

AytXrj,  23 

Ayx^^,  187 

AtOtXio,  15 

AtOXog,  15 

A^aXtof,  173 

A^w,  173 

A;j/it,  15 

AOXoQ,  15,  51 

Aflapa, 175 

AOu),  175 

AiSeo^ai,  69 

Atvog,  147 

A«oXog,  27 

AiTTUf,  169 

Aiptu),  41,  87 

Atffa,  201 

Atn^og,  201 

AJCio^ai,  63 

A/c/zt;,  124,  169 

AXyoc.  117 

AXfyw,  32 

AXtKTpvijjv,  138 

AXtKTUjp,  138 

AXtj0i7C,  53 

AXjjt,  22 

AXtapof,  175 

AXtoc,  17 


AX(C.  22 
AXiaKoj,  87 
AXkiuj,  32 
AXc,  20,  21 
AX^fw,  88 
AX0//<Trat,  88 
AfiaQoQ,  16 
A/<nrp,  23 
Afiaw,  105 
Avw,  36 
Aoi^oc,  185 
Atti/,  147 
ATrrw,  99,  120 
Ap,  22 
Apyof,  84 
Apsjwr,  94 
ApiOfiog,  23 
ApiCTTog,  94 
Ap/ctw,  20,  106,  152 
Apxw,  23,  31 
Afffitvog,  202 
A(r7ra<Ttoc,  202 
AuXi;,  41,  155 
Auoi,  54,  74,  121 
A<t>pog,  84 
Ax<w,  170 

A«.  35,  36,  37,  50,  54,  105,  l.il, 
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AujTog,  53 

Apaw,  36,  50,  53 

Apvg,  104,  197 

BaXioc,  27 

Eyyvg,  91 

Bap,  130 

ee,  143 

BamXeog,  131 

E^tx^wov,  144 

BaaKaivo),  39 

-ESva,  143 

Bacrcrapa,  39 

E^w,  6,  201 

Bacrcrapivg,  39 

E0tXw,  15 

Baffra^w,  131 

E0OC,  52 

Baw,  167 

E0(u,  30 

B«/3aiof,  166,  167 

Ei/3w,  137 

ByjpvWog,  200 

Ei^o),  185 

Biof,  50 

EiKio,  61,  67,  118 

B\n(Stpog,  179 

EiXtoj,  107,  119 

Bpax^C,  66 

EiXov,  67 

Eifii,  51 

TaXaKTog,  63 

Etpyw,  32 

Tapuw,  73 

Eipo).  31,  159,  161 

rfjOTjvtoe,  87 

Ek:,  118 

TXvKvg,  65 

E/fa,  149 

rXfcXTora,  64 

EKKaXvTTTU),  75,  142 

rXwxig,  64 

EXa^vC)  66 

Tofpog,  179 

EXu),  87 

ruv»7,  171 

E/ijo;,  79 

ETTt,   6 

Aarjp,  134 

ETTlffKOTTOC,  6 

Aa/cruXoc,  66 

Ettcj,  202 

Aavog,  37 

Ept^avoc,  37 

Aap^QVOf,  37 

EoKoe,  31 

Aap^aTrrw,  37 

EffTTw,  202 

AdKWui,  66 

E(T0»7C,  201 

Ati/iaXfog,  173 

EcTTTfpog,  201 

AiKa,  66 

Effptov,  202 

Atv'^pov,  197 

E(Txaroff,  137,  201 

Atyofiai,  66 

Enog,  52 

AiK-?;,  66 

Ey^w,  55 

Aijcryov,  143,  144 

E<prj(3og,  40 

At\|/aXfoc,  173 

Exa>,  164     , 

Aro^ioc,  197 

AoXixog.  66 

Zau),  50 
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Hftacj,  69,  169 
H/3i7,  40 
USfiepoQ,  144 
HdvQ,  170 
H9os,  52 
HOu),  53,  176 
HXticTpov,  139 
HXtoff,  74 
HXti//,  153 
H/i£pof,  144 
hnap,  9 
H(Tffa,  202 
Hrrwv,  120 
Hx«a,,  79 

GaperaXfof,  173 
Oapaog,  173 
OfOf,  36 

OvXajcof,  121,  122 
Qvfiug,  121 
Guw,  121 

lapSavov,  126 
l^fitv,  95 
ItpfWf,  95 
lepof,  95,  179 
iKuvog,  67 
IX,  34 
iXapoc,  176 
IX17,  24 
I<Toc,  67 
IX^i'ff.  U3 
Iw/iwpof,  188 

Kat»/w,  144,  147 
Kaeapof,  63,  91,  175 
Kaicog,  178 
KaXcw,  138 
KaXof,  127 
Ka/if/Xof,  143,  170 
Kaupof,  178 


KfvravpoQ,  170 
Kfpai/vof,  86 
Kep(3ipog,  86 
Kj^rof,  170 
KiXXof,  170 
KiXoff,  34 
KXa^tpof,  175 
KXaw,  175 
KotXof,  146,  154 
Koivog,  144 
KoXa?,  106 
KoTTtapof,  175 

KOITTOJ,   120 

Kop,  9 
Kopj;,  9 
Kopog,  105 
KotTfieoj,  105,  106 
Krf(i/(j,  145 
Kv(3(pva(jj,  86 
Ki/X(u>,  106 
Kt//xo,  117 
Ku;Xt;(j,  105 
KtJ^og,  147,  148 

AaKtf,  64 
AoKog,  65 
Aa»frtf,  65 
Aafifiavoj,  59 
Ao?,  65 
Aaof,  28 
Aax,  59 
Aa;^ati'fa;,  85 
Aaxfiv,  121 
Afyw, 32 
An/3w,  137 
Anfiuv,  20 
Adxw,  60,  64 
AtKvpog,  137 
Ai/icv^oc,  137 
Arjfiaui,  137 
A»/pof,  137 
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At,  21 
Ai9oc,  18 
AiKfiaut,  175 
Aifirjv,  18 
AifMVTj,  18,  20 
A  tog,  18 
AtTTapof,  175 
Atxavog,  60 
Aixag,  60 

Matn,  127 
Map»7,  200 
Mapvafiai,  201 
Mttpw,  158,  159 
Me\i<Taa,  89 
Mtaiva;,  158,  159 
ftloOog,  16 
Mi;0og,  158,161 
Mvptot,  160 
Muipog,  158,  159 

'S«ptXt]yepira,  200 

O^of,  152 
04w, 125 
Oxog,  149 
OXof.  146 
OTrraw,  100 
Otttoc,  100 
Opaw,  163 
Ovpavog,   156 
OxXoe,  24 

Unvpog,  163 
Eauw,  163 
na;(vg,  67 
IltWog,  20 
Xlei/o/iai,  168 
Tliirru,  99 

riif^w.  6 

Htpw/ii,  127 


UXtog.  26 
nA7;(T(Tai,  65 
Uvtu),  187 
Ilvtyw,  187 
no5,  11,  38 
no0£a;,  14 
notfw,  34,  35,  37 
UoiKiXog,  34 
Uoi-TTvvto,  34 
riotp,  70 
noi0u(Tffw,  34 
IloXiog,  14,  16.  17 
UoXig,  14,  29,  33 
noXuif.  14,  28 
npivog,  197 
ni/?,  67 
Htuxtctui,  163 
nra>x'>C,  162,  163 
Uutpog,  162,  163 

Pff0pa,  126 
Pew,  21 
Pw/iat,  127 

Saipw,  39 
St;©^,  53 
5:iyaw,  167 

StWTTI/,   167 

2o/3apof,  175 
27ravog,  167 
STrjv^w.  168 
SrfpoTry/ytpt-rt,  200 
lv(3ap,  10,  12 
2i;?>;r«fa>,  11 
l.vKo<pavTt]g.  39 
SwTTO^,  10,  12,  38 
^v(f>o,  35 
HvtpoS,  38 
SxoX»;,  167 
2wKog,  124 
^tjpog,  124 
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Tawuvog,  169 
TtXtGb},  14 
TtXeuj,  15 
Tt9t]/i,  36 
To^ot,  118 
Toptoi,  118 
TuXor    : i8 
Tcfifiog,  118 
TuTrrw,  120 
Ti/r0Of,  120,  121 

YXaw,  42,  43 
YTTjjpfrfcj,  52 
Yttvoq,  54 
Ytto,  1,  5,  14 

<t>ai9u}f  14 
•taj/tpof,  179 
^a(Tyavov,  131 
4>a(j,  15 


*;;yof,  197 
^Xtyw,  77 
OXuapoff,  175 
^Xvoj,  175 
4>ot/3og,  40 
<t>oiroi',  40 
<PvXaTTU),  40,  42 
4>a»Xtof,  40,  41 
*u/p,  40,  41 
*a»f,  40,  41 

Xai,  177 

Xatog,  127,  155,  177 

XaXtTTOf,  168 

XtXtot,  25 

Xiwj/,  90 

XoXt],  3 

XwXoc.  148 

Qpa,  159 
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Adolere,  7 
-^quus,  67 
AflBigo,  61 
Aflo,  49 
Agilis,  173 
Ago,  118,  173 
Algeo,  75 
Alo,  77 
Ameto.  44 
Annalis.  173 
Ango,  76 
Apeto,  51 
Apis,  192 
Aquarius,  188 
Arceo,  106 
Areus,  114 
Ardeo,  14 
Arma,  33 
Annentum,  23 
Aro,  97 
Arx,  33 
Aveo.  51 
Aris,  192 

Bonus,  79 
Bovis,  192 


Cado,  14S.  151.  152 
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Candelabrum,  194 
Cerebrum,  194 
Coecus,  148,  149 
Coelebs,  148,  153 
Ccelum,  156 
Coena,  148 
Careo,  148 
Cerberus.  86 
Cesso,  148,  151 
Cibarius,  182 
Colo,  97,  98 
Colus,  97,  119 
Confligo.  61 
Conor,  98 
Cribrnm,  199 
Cura,  100 

Delubrum,  199 
Doleo,  117 
Dueo.  1 17 

Ebur.  27 
Edo.  125 
Egeo,  75 
Emo,  201     . 
Enneco,  76 
Eridanus,  126 
Esquor,  202 
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Foex,  202 

Lictor,  CI 

Fastidio,  131 

Limus,  30 

Fidelia,  173 

Lippus,  133 

Fides,  173 

Litus,  20 

Fligo,  61 

Liven,  19 

Flo,  49 

Lividus,  20 

Fodio,  48 

Locus,  65 

Forifl,  72 

Lucus,  6") 

Forum,  72,  74 

Luctor,  62 

Foveo,  72 

Lugubris,  12 

Fulgeo,  72,  74 

Luscus,  133 

Fulvus,  72,  78 

Funebris,  182 

Mancus,  76,  187 

Matertera,  133 

Garrio,  72 

Meto,  104 

Glacie.s,  64 

Moveo,  51 

Guberao,  86,  96 

Mulus,  161,  162 

Mutus,  161,  162 

HarioluR,  27 

Hasta,  81 

Ostro,  27 

Hister,  89 

Otium,  103 

Ico,  61 

Pango.  67 

Ignis,  90 

Par,  201 

Ilex,  101 

Pateo,  165 

Paulus,  165 

Jecur,  8 

Pauper,  165 

Jejunium,  150 

Pax,  67 

Peritus,  201 

Lac,  63 

l'es^imus,  202 

Lacero,  62 

1'e.ssum,  2U2 

Lflcesso,  62 

Piger,  165 

Laevus,  133,  136 

Pius,  95 

Lar,  J 10 

Placeo,  62 

Larvae,  130 

Placo,  62 

Latro,  43 

Plecto.  61 

Laius,  132 

Plectrum,  61 

Laxo,  6"1 

Polie.),  56 

LemureH.  133,  135 

Poliex.  58,  68 

Ix'vir.  133 

Poiliceor,  58.  68 

Lieei,  63 

I'ollubiiim,  I'J'J 
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PomcEriain.  67 
Populus,  28 
Possideo,  67 
Probrum,  199 
Puhesco.  68 
Pudeo,  68 
Puella,  68,  78 
Puer,  68 
Pusus,  71 

Qualum,  100 
Quatio,  100 
Quaeso,  100 
Queo,  100 
Quercus.  100,  102 
Quietus,  100,  102 

Rhodanus,  126 
Rodo,  125 
Rosa,  125 

Saluber,  182 
Sanguineo,  27 
Scio,  48 
Sol,  122 
Soleo,  123 
Solus,  123 
Solvo.  123 


Sonorus,  188 
Sonus,  123 
Tabeo,  169 
Taceo,  169 
Tffidet,  169. 
Tollo,  113 
Tondeo,  113 
Tono,  113 
Torqueo,  113 
Torreo,  113 
Tueor,  113 
Tumeo,  113 
Turgeo,  113 

Urgeo,  32 

Valeo,  56 
Vapulo,  120 
Varius,  26 
Varus,  26 
Venero,  89 
Venia,  89 
Veru,  82 
Violare,  27 
Virgo,  76,  77 
Voco,  79 
Vomo,  79 
Vulgus,  79 
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